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NEW YORK, AUGUST 31, 1889. 
“a HE Perils of Enlightened Labor” is the subject which will 
be discussed very ably in next week’s FRANK LESLIE'S 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY by Mr. E. A. Hartshorn, of Troy, N. Y., 
a prominent advocate of the protection principle. The perils that 
Mr. Hartshorn foreshadows for labor in this country are found in 
the cheaper labor of over-crowded Asiatic lands. He presents 
some startling facts in a very forcible way. 
SUN INFLUENCE THE 
WEATHER? 
PHYSICAL connection between the disturb- 
ances or spots on the sun and weather changes, 


DOES THE 


has long been suspected. This connection, as 
affecting the character of the seasons, was strongly 
urged by Balfour Stewart in England as early as 
1872, and was as strongly opposed by the conserva- 
tive meteorologists and astronomers who persisted in 
the belief that the sun is a kind of Chinese lantern. 
The conservatives admitted that the appearance of 
the sun changed, and that the changes are periodic. 
Some of them go so far as to admit that these 
changes affect terrestrial magnetism. The 
of a magnetic connection with the earth is based 
disturbances and 
Professor Stewart 


proof 


on coincidences between solar 


magnetic storms on the earth. 
and his colleagues, who were perfectly convinced 
of the connection between sun and weather, fell 
into the habit of the older meteorologists, of aver- 
aging weather. Professor Stewart counted sun- 
spots and took averages of rainfall and temperature 


for a season or a year. By this method something 


was accomplished, but the results were far from 
satisfactory. The special features of violent stornis 
and excessive rainfall disappeared, to a considerable 
extent, in the aggregates. 

During my observations, which have continued since 1878, 
with occasional photographs of the sun since September, 1882, I 
have neglected averages altogether, paying attention to changes 
in our atmosphere in connection with individual solar disturb- 
ances. The coincidence between great solar disturbances and 
phenomenal storms or groups of storms was so striking that the 
conclusion of a physical connection was inevitable. My obser- 
vations between 1881 and 1883 were conducted with especial 
reference to determining the accuracy of my first impressions, 
and during 1883 I began to announce my observations and con- 
clusions through the editorial columas of the Rochester Democrat 
It was determined to observe facts and allow con- 
clusions or theories to grow out of them. Ifthe facts are estab- 
lished the theory will take care of itself. I have little to offer 
about the method of connection between solar disturbances and 
terrestrial storms, although I believe the connection is through 
the sun streamers and is mainly electrical. Those who krow that 
the sun is nothing but a Chinese lantern, and know, from pre- 
conceived opinion, exactly how it affects the earth, are not ex- 
pected to agree with my conclusions. 

The conditions under which storms occurred from time to 
time were noted by me in connection with the solar conditions. 
When certain solar conditions were observed, characteristic 
effects in our atmosphere were confidently expected. As a re- 
sult of this careful observation and comparison, a series of con- 
clusions can now be stated which cover the chief points of what 
may be termed solar meteorology. It was seen from the begin- 
ning that all the storms worthy of a report by telegraph occurred 
when solar disturbances were in a certain position on the sun’s 
disk, and in time it was observed that no great storms occurred 
without a precedent cause in the sun. Great storms on the 
earth, worthy of telegraph record, are here considered because 
they can be gauged with the disturbances on the sun that can 
be readily seen with a three-inch telescope. 
portance occur on both sun and earth, but a demonstration of 
physical connection came through a comparison of phenomena 
which were so pronounced as to be unmistakable. 

It was first noted that the greater number of storms occurred 
just as solar disturbances were rounding the sun’s eastern limb 
and coming into view by the sun’s rotation on its axis. The in- 
fluence of the coming solar disturbance is often felt in our at- 
mosphere before the disturbance can be seen with the telescope. 
Next it was noted that the storm period, which began with the 
advent of a solar disturbance by rotation, was not terminated 
until it had crossed the sun’s meridian. The storms at meridian 
passage were frequently as violent as those at first appearance. 
After meridian passage the influence of solar disturbances on our 
atmosphere appeared to cease. This fact may be partly owing 
to the tangential direction of the solar eruptions caused by the 
swifl motion of the sun on its axis. The time from first appa- 
rition by rotation to meridian passage is about six and one-half 
But the interval is prolonged if the disturbance is much 
spread out longitudinally. The time of the sun’s rotation is 
about twenty-five and one-half or twenty-six days. The time 
has not been accurately determined because the sun-spots drift 
or move apart by mutual repulsion, although the seats of dis- 
turbance are undoubtedly quite permanent. The spot seems to 
be a rupture of the photosphere caused hy eruptions. Sun-spots 
may be regarded as the best evidences of the extent and violence 
of solar disturbances, but disturbances of great energy occur 
without the formation of black spots of any permanence, The 


and Chronicle. 


Storms of less im- 


days. 
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mistakes and confusion of some observers are explained by too 
much devotion to counting sun-spots, without reference to their 
position or the activity in and about them. 

The cessation of the influence of a solar disturbance after 
meridian passage was an important discovery. It was made by 
observing isolated disturbances and their storm effects; and there 
was no danger thereafter of illusory expectations on seeing a 
group of sun-spots to the west of the meridian. An isolated 
solar disturbance, in the sense I have used it, is one which is not 
For, 


if a disturbance crosses the meridian just before another comes 


followed by another within the space of eight or ten days. 


in view by rotation, a new storm impulse will be given to our 
atmosphere, and the storm period will be prolonged by at least 
six and one-half days. If solar disturbances five or seven days 
apart surround the sun, the storm impulses come continuously ; 
such conditions were observed during the sun-spot maximum in 
June and July, 1885. There was a near approach to such con- 
ditions in May, June, and July of this year. 

A chart of the sun-spot zone spread out longitudinally, and di- 
vided into twenty-six spaces, with the disturbances marked in the 
proper places, would be a chart of the weather. Ifa disturbance 
be marked in the first space it will occupy the last space in twenty- 
six days, returning by rotation to repeat its storm effects in our at- 
mosphere. If there were four or five disturbances on the sun, at 
intervals, all could be traced by the twenty-six days period and 
the time of their return by rotation foretold. The time between 
the appearance by rotation and meridian passage will be the 
storm period for each disturbance. It may be further noted that 
each disturbance has its own characteristics, and frequently the 
storms following are characteristic, although this cannot be laid 
down as a general rule. Severe electrical storms are most com- 
mon, but intense heat, earthquakes, and auroral action, all kin- 
dred phenomena, sometimes proceed from the same solar disturb- 


ance. In the list of electrical storms are included the tornado, 
cloudburst, so-called, and thunder-storms. In considering a 


solar disturbance and its probable future effect on our atmos- 
phere, one must learn by experience to judge of its energy and 
probable persistence. Some of the disturbances persist for a year 
or more, while others show but slight effects after a few revo- 
lutions of the sun. One solar disturbance which appeared by ro- 
tation just before the Charleston earthquake, August 3ist, 1886, 
was followed by an earthquake in some part of the world at every 
reappearance for several months. 
followed it, before the Charleston earthquake, and after it. 

It is frequently the case that very violent storms occur when 
no evidences of disturbance on the sun are visible. Careful ob- 
servation through a number of years showed that the storms oc- 


Storms and great heat also 


curred while eruptions, preceding the formation of spots, were 
taking place. Such storms occurred during Saturday, Sunday, 
aud Monday, July 13th, 14th, and 15th. 
group of spots was observed near the sun’s meridian. 
had formed since an observation on the 14th. 
casions the turmoil on the sun preceding the formation of spots 


On Monday a new 
The spots 
On one or two oc- 


has been observed and announced before the accompanying elec- 
trical storms were reported by telegraph. 

Cloudbursts are to be expected in summer when eruptions 
occur on the hemisphere turned toward us, and also accompany 
fresh eruptions in, disturbances already marked by spots. The 
tornado which passed over a portion of Philadelphia,‘ August 34, 
1885, and other very severe eastern storms on that date, occurred 
when no solar disturbance, in proper position to affect our atmos- 
phere, was visible. 
large group of sun-spots was seen near the sun’s meridian. 


When the storm-clouds cleared away, a 
The 
sudden appearance of these spots showed exactly what had oc- 
curred, 
phenomena occurred August 12th, 1885, when a cloudburst de- 
stroyed a portion of the New York Central Railroad near Hoff- 
electrical numerous 
When the clouds disappeared, a new 


The evidence was conclusive. A repetition of the same 


man’s Ferry. Severe storms were and 
wide-spread on that date. 
group of spots was visible near the sun’s meridian. From these 


observations, and others of a like nature, it was possible to judge 
with’certainty that great storms on the earth were evidences of 
These observations and 
Then it was 
learned that the spots do not always form immediately. A very 
severe storm occurred January 9th and 10th, 1889, when the sun 
as observed by me showed no spots. I marked the dates and waited 
during two revolutions of the sun before spots formed to mark the 
place of the solar disturbance. This experience removed almost 
the last difficulty in the way of tracing the rotationship of earth 
storms and solar disturbances, and showed the futility of count- 
ing sun-spots or placing reliance upon them as the only indica- 
It would appear that in the approach to a 
sun-spot maximum from a minimum, the eruptions continue for 


corresponding disturbances on the sun. 
conclusions were put to a severe test last winter. 


tions of disturbance. 


months with the most pronounced effects in our atmosphere be- 
fore black spots form. But in such cases the twenty-six days 
period is, as a rule, distinctly marked by storms, and a recurrence 
of storms may be predicted after the first violent storm has oc- 
curred, Before the spots form the regions of disturbance are 
marked by fields of very bright facule, and motion in these re- 
gions can sometimes be detected. 

There appears to be a periodicity in the activity of some solar 
disturbances, and severe storms do not always follow reappear- 
This conclusion may be modified by more complete knowl- 
edge of storm action in the southern hemisphere. 
the interval between severe storms in connection with a solar 
disturbance is fifty-two days, or two revolutions of the sun, in- 
stead of a single revolution. When the storm-producing force in 
a solar disturbance dies away the storms cease altogether. The 
action of this force is one of resolution. Under it, clouds form 
suddenly with powerful electrical action, and the earth currents 
are greatly disturbed. It has been noted by me for a number of 
years that deaths from apoplexy and paralysis occur in groups 
about the dates of great solar disturbances and storms. A phy- 
sician who has examined the subject thinks that the nerves are 
affected by the disturbed air and earth currents quickening the 
action of the heart, The matter is worthy attention, 

It is unnecessary to befog the main question by inquirirz 
whether the sun is hotter during a minimum of Bun-spots tha” 
during a maximum. Let those who deal in averages decide this 
question, if they can. Whether the sun is hotter or not at ono 
time than another, the fact remains that storms follow solar diss 


ance. 
Sometimes 
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turbances, under the conditions I have pointed out. The season 
of the year doesn’t make any difference. There are tornadoes 
and thunder-storms and floods in winter as in summer. So far 
as my observation goes, the conditions of temperature and baro- 
metric pressure charted daily by the Signal Service are very un- 
reliable weather indicators, when a great solar disturbance rounds 
the sun’s limb or breaks out on the disk. The solar disturbance 
rules the weather, and the observations and indications announced 
just before its advent go for naught. 

One of the most persistent and powerful solar disturbances in 
the history of my observation began to produce storms in our 
atmosphere about the 9th of January. Another disturbance, less 
persistent but very violent, at intervals, began to produce storms 
on the 15th of March. 
about April 19th, and made itself felt by severe storms on the 
13th and 14th of May. These disturbances, with their groups of 
storms, have been traced up to the present time, with frequent 
The history 


A third, of minor importance, appeared 


and successful forecasts of probable storm action. 
of the principal disturbances is interesting. 

On the 9th and 10th of January one of the severest storms on 
record passed over the central and northern portions of the United 
States. 
burg, and a silk-mill at Reading was wrecked and forty opera- 


Buildings were blown down, with loss of life, in Pitts- 
tives perished. The new suspension bridge at Niagara Falls was 
blown 
tearing down a gasometer and wrecking the marine barracks. I 


down. A tornado passed over a portion of Brooklyn, 
judged from past experience that a solar disturbance caused the 
commotion, but no spots were seen with my telescope, and I 
waited. 
there was no great storm in the Northern States, but in the South 
On the 4th of March black spots were seen 


At the end of twenty-six days no spots appeared, and 


tornadoes occurred. 
near the sun’s eastern limb, having appeared by rotation about 
the 3d. Counting back fifty-two days, or two revolutions of the 
sun, the count ended on the 9th-10th of January. Two days 
are named because of the drift of spots and the uncertainty of the 
time of the sun’s rotation. The spots were not visible on the re- 
turn of the disturbed region on the 24th of April, and did not ap- 
pear again until the 15th of June. But at each appearance, with 
or without spots, violent storms followed, thus showing that the 
Thus the 
twenty-six days yeriod of storms is about as good an indication 


disturbance was constant while the spots were not. 
of a solar disturbance as black spots. The storms following the 
appearance of the solar disturbance about the 3d of March were 
almost as violent as those of January 9th-10th. Storms pre- 
vailed in Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, and New England, 
and on the Atlantic, during the 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th of 
March, with very heavy rainfall or snow. At Boston, on the 8th, 
the barometer was down to 28.98. 

Counting the twenty-six days, the next appearance was to he 
about Mareh 30th or 31st. On the nicht of the 30th, and on 
the 31st, a heavy snow fell in New York. 
with wind and fire on the 30th. A destructive tornado visited 
Regina, British America, on the 31st. A week of 
lowed, closing about April 6th with heavy snow-storms in Vir- 


Dakota was swept 
storms fol- 


ginia and Pennsylvania, and a hurricane causing great damage 
at Norfolk. Telegraphic communication between Washington and 
Virginia cities was cut off. In Austria-Hungary there were 
terrific storms, demolishing houses and burning villages by light- 
An fell on the deck of the 
Tropic off Hatteras, April 7th, causing the ships barometers to 


ning. electrical meteor steamer 
fluctuate a tenth of an inch, and showing that electrical action 
has something to do with barometric depressions. 

The time for the next appearance of the disturbance of January 
9th-10th was about the 24th of April. 
storms followed within the six-and-one-half or seven days period 
A tornado visited Atlanta, Ga. The down- 
pour in the east was very heavy up to the day of the Centennial 
of Washington’s Inauguration. In New York four and a half 
inches of rain fell in forty-five hours up to 3 P.M., April 27th. 
The solar disturbance again appeared May 18th-—19th, about 
On the 19th the telegraph re- 
ported severe electrical storms with great damage from Shreve- 
port, La., Kansas City, Mo., Oil City, Pa., and Tiffin, O. Houses 
were blown away near Tiffin, On May 20th a tornado lifted and 
carried away entire houses at Clark’s Green and Clark’s Summit, 
near Scranton, Pa. On the 19th and 20th there was heavy rain 
in the lower luke region, Eastern New York, and New England, 
and along the middle Atlantic coast. On the 19th*the rainfall at 
Northfield, Vt., was 1.30 inches; Albany. 1.30; Baltimore, 2.06; 
Philadelphia, 1.28; Washington, 1.20. On the 21st of May the 
United States steamer Yantic lost her foremast in a hurricane off 
the Atlantic coast in latitude 38 
fell five-eighths of an inch in twenty minutes. 


The usual severe general 


to meridian passage. 


twenty-six days from April 24th. 


35’. The ship’s barometers 
An electrical 
storm or meteor had struck the vessel, and the experience of the 
Tropic was repeated. 

The solar disturbance appeared again upon June 14th-15th. 
Again severe thunder-storms and heavy rainfall followed, with 
tornadoes in several places. The history of every period of the 
storms caused by this solar disturbance can be seen in the tele- 
graph headings of the daily papers. The reports are about 
After another revolution of the sun the 
advanced portion of the solar disturbance appeared July 9th. On 


twenty-six days apart. 


the afternoon of the 9th a cloudburst occurred near Johnstown. 
N. Y., causing great damage to property from flood and the loss 
of several lives. There was a doudburst near Brandon, Vt., and 
railway wreck on the 10th, cloudburst at Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., on the 9th, and heavy loss from flood at Greensburg, Pa. 
These storms were only the beginning. A spot marking the east- 
ern portion of the solar disturbance came on the 11th by rota- 
tion, and eruptions were occurring four or five days in advance 
of this spot, as new spots formed and were seen on Monday the 
15th. From these disturbances storm impulses of the most vio- 
lent character were felt. On the 13th and 14th of July five 
inches of rain fell at Davenport, Ta.,in six hours. At Sherman. 
Pa..on the same dates, six inches of rain fell in two and a half 
hours. Princeton, O., was blown away on the 14th, and there 
were severe thunder-storms from St. Joseph, Mo., to Bangor, Me. 
Violent storms. with whirlwinds, prevailed in Austria-Hungary 
on the 15th, with great loss of life and property, At noon on the 
15th a cloudburst destroyed the town of Chilapa, Mexico, Severe 
storms were also felt in the West, at Plattsmouth, Neb., and 
Kansas City, Mo, On the 18th of July it was observed that now 
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eruptions had occurred and new black spots had formed near the 
spot which came by rotation on the llth. A new and energetic 
storm impulse was felt immediately in our atmosphere. On the 
19th the village of Newville, Herkimer County, was destroyed by 
Richtield Springs, Fort Plain, Schuyler’s Lake, and Bridge- 
water, in this State, were flooded. In the Little Kanawha Valley, 
W. V.,a cloudburst occurred on the night of the 18th, causing 
widespread disaster from flood throughout the valley. The village 
of Morristown, where the greatest weight of water fell, was 
utterly destroyed, and many of the inhabitants perished. 
terville was also nearly destroyed. The extended from 
the Atlantic to Grand Forks and Pembina, Dak. On the 18th 
twenty-seven washouts occurred on the Columbus and Hocking 
Valley Railway, Ohio. 
inches in less than three hours. 


tlood. 


Ches- 


storms 


Near Logan, O., the rainfall was five 
After the last solar disturbance 
crossed the sun's meridian the storms died away, to begin again 
after the advent of another disturbance. 
the greatest disturbance is given to show how 
great storms can be traced with the revolutions of the sun. 
Another solar disturbance, which also has a remarkable his- 
tory, can be traced with its accompanying storms from March 
15th, 1889. 
half the sun’s circumference, from the one I have just described, 
but owing to drift this distance is now much less. 


This disturbance was about twelve days, or nearly 


Counting a 
storm period of about seven days after the advent of each dis- 
turbance by rotation, but twelve days remain. Storms from a 
disturbance which first appeared by rotation about April 19th 
oecupied about six days, leaving but six days of calm in the 
twenty-six. These conditions have marked the weather quite 
accurately from the beginning of April to the present time. 

The solar disturbance of March 15th has shown intense action 
at intervals. The place it occupied on the sun was not exactly 
determined until the 4th-5th of May, when spots appeared. The 
first notable storm impulse was on the 15th-16th of March, 
when the great Samoan hurricane occurred, wrecking the war- 
ships of the United States and Germany in the harbor of Apia. I 
was not certain that a distinct solar disturbance had occurred, 
until the twenty-six days period and the appearance of spots in 
fifty-two days, or two revolutions of the sun, had demonstrated 
it. The first storms following the second appearance of this dis- 
llth. Severe 
the 14th, 
On the next appearance, May 4th-5th, spots were vis- 


turbance occurred on April electrical disturb- 


ances occurred in Ohio on and in Kansas on the 


16th. 
ible. 
Minn., and a 


A tornado occurred near St. Cloud, 
8th, 


Several persons were killed, and 


Intense heat followed. 
hurricane on the at Hutchinson, Kan., after 
three days of severe storms. 
many buildings were torn down. Storms continued in various 
places until May 10th. On that date New York City suffered 
severely from heat, wind, lightning, and rain; telegraphic com- 
munication with Washington was cut off. A tornado swept over 
The 
New York 


Tornadoes were reported from many States. 
the 


Long Island. 


accounts occupied three or more columns in 


papers. 


The solar disturbance returned on the 29th-30th of May, an 
another group of storms occurred and was reported by telegraph 
trom every quarter of the globe. On the 30th severe storms pre- 
vailed in several departments of France with great damage, the 
country being almost devastated, as a cable dispatch stated. At 
Martinsburg, W. Va., 
down the Potomac Valley and out to sea, causing great destruc- 


a tornado occurred on the 30th, sv eeping 
ticn. Heavy rainfall was reported from West Virginia, Virginia, 
Maryland, Peunsylvania, and the region ef the great lakes. Se- 
vere gales raged on the lakes on the 30th and 31st. There was 
a flood at Charleston, W. Va. On the 31st a cloudburst in the 
ountains above Johnstown, Pa., carricd away the South Fork 


dam, sweeping Johnstown and other towns in the valley out of 


existence and destroying from 8,000 to 10,000 lives, The rainfall 
over a large area in the vicinity of the disaster amounted to eight 
On the 30th, a of the 


greatest severity occurred at Hong Kong, China. 


inches in a short space of time. storm 
Twenty-four 
Part 
The loss of life and property was very 


inches of rain in twenty-four hours was officially reported. 
of Canton was inundated. 
great. On the second of June a waterspout or cloudburst oc- 
curred over the district of Chan-Ping and Ping-Yuen, and the 


No less 


pee yple were 


ievel country was flooded to the depth of thirty-six feet. 


than eight villages were destroyed and 6,000 


drowned. Since these terrific storms, the disturbance has been 
marked by little that was notable until its return, July 17th-18th. 
New eruptions océurred with very severe storms in Kansas, Mis- 
Dakota, and Minnesota, from the 21st, had 
the 26th. <A disturbance which produced severe 
storms July Ist, but which was not then located on the sun, re- 


lee- 


souri, again 


Spots 


formed on 


turned by rotation July 26th, showing a group of spots. 
trical storms followed. 

It might 
The group- 
The notable 


The record I have given covers but a few months. 
be extended in a similar manner backward to 1882. 
ing of storms about solar disturbances is patent 
storm disasters since 1882 were in every case preceded by solar 
The 
Destruction 


disturbances under the conditions named in this article. 
greatest of these storms may be briefly recounted 
of Rochester, Minn., August 21st, 
February 19th, 1884 On that date there were twenty-seven 


distinct tornadoes, and many lives were lost. 


1883; southern tornadoes, 
The sky was lurid 
The greatest solar disturbance of the year was 
from the track 
A great hydrogen cloud on the sun’s disk was 


aut midnight. 


visible. A train was blown in Minnesota, June 
12th, 1885. 
photographed by me on that date. Tornado in Philadelphia, 
August 3d, 1885, Cloudburst on New York Central Railroad 
near Hoffman's Ferry, August 12th, 18°5. Tornado in Charles- 
ton, S.C., August 25th, 1885. Destruction of Washington Court 
House, Ohio, September 8th, 1885. 1885 


marked by the highest solar activity of the maximum period. 


The summer of was 
The sun was entirely surrounded by the most active disturb- 
ances. The storms in 1886 were controlled by two great solar 
disturbances five days apart on the sun’s disk, The first came 
by rotation on the 2d of January. Two storm periods of six and 
one-half days were combined, and the storms lasted from Janu 
ary 3d to the 12th 
turbance was felt fur to the southward, and oranges were frozen 
on the trees in Florida. At the return of the first of the solar 
disturbances, January 28th-29th, storms began, and another 


blizzard of far southern sweep followed, Before the period 


The intense cold following the first dis 


This brief history of 


easily groups of 
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ended Boston was ilooded by nearly eight inches of rain. Floods 
were general along the New England coast and in eastern New 
York. The two solar disturbances produced characteristic storms 
at every return. They were so well isolated that the evidence 
The great eastern blizzard of 
March 11th, 12th, 13th, 1888, was the most notable occurrence 


of the influence was complete. 


in connection with a solar disturbance that year. 


, are 


LET ALL LEND A HAND. 
W KE believe that some of New York’s most prominent business 


men who heartily favor holding the world’s fair in 1892 
in this city are rendered somewhat cold in their support of the 
project by fear that zeal on their part may be imputed to a de- 
sire to seek public advertisement for their business or notoriety 
for themselves. 

We have noticed a disposition on the part of some newspapers 
to criticise every business man who undertakes to show an active 
interest in the projected exhibition. This is an unfortunate mis- 
take. [Every business man of prominence in this city is an ad- 
vertiser. His connection with the exposition, it is true, might 
advertise his business and himself, but for that he is not respon- 
It does not 


sible; it is simply the natural outcome of things. 


justify any one in charging him with purely selfish motives, or a 


desire to exploit himself and his business connections. 

If we were to eliminate business men from the management 
of the great enterprise, and intrust it entirely to gentlemen of 
leisure and politicians, we might as well abandon all hope of 
making it a success. If it is to be a great and lasting credit to 
our city, it must be conducted in part by business men. Some 
newspapers are pursuing a most unfortunate course in this mat- 
ter, and we have reason to believe that they are antagonizing 
gentlemen of prominence in mercantile circles whose intluence 
aud whose money are essential to the success of the exhibition. 

Let a broader spirit of fellowship be manifested; let the small 
minds who seek constantly opportunities for criticism be quieted ; 
and let men of business foresight and experience, broad-gauged 
men, undertake this enterprise, and there will be no fear for its 
success, 

The business men of New York, regardless of the fact that 
their connection might advertise them, should be cordially in- 
vited to join in the management of the proposed world’s fair, and 
every one of influence and standing should be cordially weleomed 
into the ranks of those who are promoting the great project. 
Mayor Grant has made most excellent selections of committee- 
men. He has satistied everybody, and put strong, able, and hon- 
orable citizens to the front. Let every one hasten to lend a will- 
ing hand to the greatest enterprise the city has ever undertaken. 


ONE TRAGEDY INSTEAD OF TWO. 


HE question has been asked whether Deputy United States 
Marshal Nagle was justified in shooting down Judge Terry 
to save the life of Justice Field. 

Remember the facts. Terry was a man of violent temper and 
bloody deeds. He had threatened the life of Justice Field. Ie 
had apparently followed him with a deliberate purpose. He en- 
tered the hotel resiaurant, and assaulted him while Mrs. Terry 
was looking in the car for her bag containing a revolver and a 
knife. 


bloody implements ? 


Is there any doubt what Mrs. Terry wanted of these 
Ilad Justice Field resented the insult, what 
time would it have taken for Judge Terry or Mrs, Terry to have 
finished him? 

The Deputy-marshal had be 
Field. . The 


tion. He did so, and Terry fell dead. 


n assigned to protect Justice 
time had come for him to exercise his official func- 
Not an honest, not a re- 
spectable man or woman in the State deplores the death of this 
brutal, sci/-willed, bloody-handed Bourbon, and we venture to 
say that not a jury in the land will be found to convict Deputy 
Nagle of an overt act. The circumstances justified his conduct, 
regardless of the quibbles of law or of lawyers. 

The assassination in a public resort of a venerable member of 
the Supreme Court of the United States would have been a crime 
second only in enormity to the assassination of Presidents Lin- 
coln and Garfield, It ts well that the world has been spared 


such a spectacle. Deputy Nagle deserves a gold medal for his 
promptness and his pluck, and he is much more likely to get it 


than a sentence to the seaffold or to prison, 


MESERVED SEVERE 
T is to the lasting credit of the State of Mississippi that it 
secured the punishment cf Sullivan, the brutal prize-fighter. 


PUNISHMENT. 


Judge Terrill, who seems to be much more of a jurist than people 
had supposed, in his charge was concise, clear, and explicit. He 
left no room for doubt as to what the jury was to do if the guilt 
of the prisoner was conclusive, as of course it was, 

In passing sentence, too, Judge Terrill declined to listen to 
the labored appeals for merey, but said, in brief, that there had 
been a studied contempt for the laws of Mississippi and for the 
The 


sentence of one vear’s imprisonment was then imposed, but Sulli- 


sentiments of her people which he could not overlook, 


van has escaped immediate punishment, his counsel having ap- 
doubtful 
whether he will ever again return to the State of Mississippi, 
be forfeited. 


pealed, while he has been liberated on bail. It is 


and his bail will no doubt 

It is a misfortune that he has been given a chance to escape 
punishment. His imprisonment would have been a timely and 
vigorous lesson to all such men as he, who misapprehend the 
word “sport,” and who tind the highest enjoyment in brutality 
As it is, however, a lesson has been taught, and we doubt very 
much if prize-fighters will again venture on the soil of Missis- 
sippi. 

Coming from the State of Mississippi, one that has heen ac- 
cused of as much lawlessness as any State in the Union, this vin- 


dication of the majesty of the law is all the more praiseworthy, 
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It must stand for years to come as a wholesome and much- 
needed Jesson, 


TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 

AN extraordinary compliment was paid at the Pennsylvania 
Republican State Convention to Senator Quay. In the platform 
which was adopted, Mr. Quay received the thanks of the Repub- 
licans of that commonwealth for “the honorable and masterful 
way in which he conducted the proceedings of the campaign.” 


THE Persian Minister at Washington, who shook the dust cif 
that city from his feet not long since, and started for home de- 
claring that he would not remain longer in a land that made fun 
of his master, the Shah, thought better of himself and of Ameri- 
cans when he got on board ship on the voyage out. A formal 
dinner was given to him, and in his reply the Minister declared 
that his hasty embarkation was due to his inability to under- 
stand American humor, and now that he understood it better 
the 
Shah, and he would gladly drink to the prosperity of the United 
States. 


he saw that no disrespect was intended to his “ father,” 
Washington is no place for thin-skinned Ministers. 


THE much-dreaded influence 


longer to be feared. 


of the Knighis of Labor is no 
From a membership of over a million it has 
shrunk, within the past year or two, to a roll-call of less than a 
hundred thousand, and its district assemblies are dropping off 
from the parent organization day by day. Even the walking 
delegate is no longer a terror to the working-man. The papers 
recently reported that one of these imperial creatures, who called 
upon the working-men engaged in the construction of a church in 
this city to demand their dues to the Knights of Labor, was 
Evidently the day of the 
He was a little tyrant, but he exer- 


promptly ejected from the premises. 
walking delegate is gone. 
cised his brief authority with truly despotic power. 


THE fresh reporter on a pariisan newspaper thinks it his privi- 
lege and his duty, in recording the doings of a public official of 
the opposite party, to invariably shade the record to suit his own 
When President Harrison arrived in New York on 
his way to Bar Harbor, he came quietly with a small escort, and 


small mind. 


the crowds at the ferry and the depot were considerate enough 
not to intrude upon him. 
by the reporters of some Democratic newspapers, and they at 


This consideration was misunderstood 


once rushed to their papers to record “the President's cool 
reception.” It is not so remarkable that ambitious young men 
in newspaper offices should write such foolish things, but it is 
remarkable that the publishers of respectable newspapers should 
permit this sort of stuff to be printed, only to be laughed at by 
every intelligent reader. 


GOVERNOR GORDON of Georgia did himself justice and did 
credit to his State when he boldly addressed a mob gathered in 
the streets of Atlanta, recently, to resent by violence the appoint- 
Governor Gordon, with 
characteristic vigor, called on the people to observe the law and 
not stain the escutcheon of the State by a shameful riot. He 
pledged himself to the colored people to see that they had pro- 


ment of a colored man in the post-office. 


tection, 
that might have rested upon the fame of one of the most prosper- 
The action of the people of At- 
lanta in burning in effigy a maimed Union soldier recently ap- 


The crowd dispersed, and at least a part of the shame 
ous of our States was escaped, 


pointed postmaster, simply because he had appointed a colored 
man to a place in the post-office, is in every way to be repre- 
hended. Assistant Postmaster-general Clarkson, in his state- 
ment of the facts, makes it entirely clear that the postmaster was 
in the right, and that under the civil service law he was led to 
make the appointment of a negro man, and the only objection 


offered the appointee was on account of his color. 


THE National Electric Light Association, in convention assem- 
bled, has entered a vigorous protest against the use of electricity 
for the execution of criminals. It is not charged that electricity 
will not do the fatal work, but a purely sentimental, or perhaps 
we might call it a business consideration moves the electric- 
light managers. They deem the use of electricity for the exe- 


cution of criminals ‘an unnecessary degradation of the most 
useful natural agent that science has ever rendered available for 
This is certainly a novel view of the 


Why might not the same expression be used in refer- 


the service of man.” 
matter, 
ence to any other method of execution—the rope, for instance ? 
The rope and timber of the gallows represent products of peace- 
ful avocations, but no one has ever hesitated to use a clothes-line 
for any necessary object simply because a rope is used to hang a 
criminal, nor has any one thought that the use of timber for any 
legitimate purpose "was made revolting because scaffolds were 
built of it upon which criminals were executed. Our electric- 
light friends are altogether too finical in this matter, and they 
will only be laughed at for their remarkable attitude toward 
electrical executions, pees 

Wuart public opinion can do has been manifested in a notable 
instance in Cincinnati in the suppression of the Sunday sale of 
beer. Every one who has been to Cincinnati and has crossed the 
* Little Rhine” 
was made a day of drinking and feasting in a multitude of * gar- 


into the beer territory remembers how Sunday 
dens.” Any one who had said, a few years ago, that it was pos- 
sible to shut up these places on a Sunday would have been 
deemed a fit candidate for a lunatic asylum, and when an effort 
was recently made under the new law to close these places, the 
saloon-keepers banded together and proceeded to show that they 
were stronger than the law itself. 
aker and to the local officers of Cincinnati, that they proceedea 


All honer to Governor For 


at once to rigorously enforce the law, arresting offenders and ar- 
raigning them im court, The result of this summary action was 
speedily seen, The Saloon-keepers’ Association yielded grace- 
fully, went to court, acknowledged that they had grievously 
sinned, begged for pardon, and promised, if they were let alone. 
to go home and do what every other citizen is compelled to do— 
obey the law. This 13 what can be accomplished in behalf of 
temperance when public opinion indorses a measure as. jit gener: 


ally mdorses the Sunday closing movement, 














RECENTLY 
TURKEY. 


SOLOMON HIRSCH, 
MINISTER TO 


OREGON.—HON. 
APPOINTED U. S. 


HON. SOLOMON HIRSCH. 
1! 3. SOLOMON HIRSCH, the newly appointed Minister to 


Turkey, was born in Witirtemburg, Germany, March 25th, 
He came to America in 1854, engaging in business in 
In 1858 he removed to Oregon, where he 


1839. 
New Haven, Conn. 
began a successful business and political career. 
State Senator from Multnomah County (Portland), for three suc- 
cessive terms, and in 1880 was chosen president of that body. 
In this office he displayed executive ability of high order, and by 


He was elected 
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his ability and fairness won the respect and esteem of both sides 
of the chamber. He was the author of much valuable legisla- 
In every campaign since 1876 Mr. Hirsch has been recog- 
He is, and has been for years, 


tion. 
nized as the leader of his party. 
the head of the largest mercantile house in Portland. He has an 
accomplished wife, the daughter of Hon. Jacob Mayer, a retired 
merchant of Portland, Ore.,and once Mayor of that city. 


A BAYSIDE PICTURE, STATEN ISLAND. 
T is the foreign population of the metropolis—the economical 
but pleasure-loving French, Italians, and Germans—who have 
for the most part discovered and developed tor festive purposes 
the sylvan nooks or water-side resorts in which the immediate 
environs of New York City are so rich. The tricolor of France 
is seen everywhere on the wooded heights of Fort Lee, while por- 
tions of the Bronx River are a miniature Seine. The Germans 
go to Hoboken, where Gambrinus is king. Staten Island, where 
Garibaldi once lived, is the favorite resort of the Italians, and 
some of its most charming spots are occupied by restaurants and 
pavilions, in which the long-drawn macaroni, and the rose-colored 
chianti in Florentine flasks, are delightfully reminiscent of fair 
Mediterranean shores. Here the mothers bring their children to 
play and bathe, while the men, in their shirt-sleeves, engage with 
amazing ardor in that primitive but not unscientific game of bowls 
Italians as 


boule, and to 


known to Frenchmen as the jeu de 
the gioca di bocci. There is always, in pleasant weather, a game 
of this sort in progress at such bayside nooks as that which has 
furnished the scene of the picture on this page. It is within a 
stone’s throw of the Quarantine station on the one hand, and the 
granite walls of Fort Wadsworth on the other. The waves dash 
up almost to where the picnickers are making merry over their 
al fresco dinner, and the great ocean steamers, stopping close off- 
shore to receive the regular sanitary visitation, give their pas- 
sengers a first impression of American shores which can scarcely 
be otherwise than agreeable. 
SUMMER SCENE AT A LAKE GEORGE 
LANDING. 
HE visitor to Lake George—and who has not visited that de- 
lightful spot in summer—will remember the custom which 
prevails at the various hotels that line the circuit of its shores, of 
welcoming the arriving and speeding the departing guest with a 
peculiar Lake George cry or salute. Our artist represents one 
of the landings at Lake George with the guests assembled and 
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voicing the cry of that particular pier. Each hotel has a dif- 
ferent salute to offer, nearly always ending with the well-known 
At no time in its history 


YORK.—HENRY C. MAINE, ROCHESTER. 


[Ste ARTICLE ON PAGE 


NEW 


“rah! rah!” ete., of college salutes. 
has Lake George been more popular than during the present 
summer. Every year sees new hotels added to those that en- 
circle it, and still their capacity is tested by the rush of summer 
visitors in search of gentle exercise, and that delightfully cool 
and bracing atmosphere for which Lake George has long been 


noted. 
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AND STAR. 


HEY tell a a far-off land 
About King Sol—the glorious orb of day, 
Who sheds his lustre giant-like and grand, 


SUN 


fable in 


O’er sad and gay. 


And, as they watch his setting rays at night, 
They gather in still groups, from near and far, 
While some old Patriarch tells them of the Light 


That lov’d a Star. 


“’Tis said,” so tells the Patriarch his tale, 
“That, in the Heay'’ns, each star has form and face, 
Aud comes and goes within that mystic vail 
With beauteous grace. 


“Tis said, too, that the great majestic Sun 
Felt like a hermit, doom’d to leave their sight 
When these sweet luminaries, ev’ry one, 
Came out at night. 


“For news had come to him by comets great 
And shooting-stars—wing’d servants of the air— 
That one sweet Star had been design’d by fate 
Most wondrous fair. 


‘Ay! she was lovely; oh, so sweet to see! 
A poem in each twinkle, and a song 
But, ah! so far to be: 

And, oh! so long. 


In ev’ry glow. 


“Yet, when ’twas blackest, came the strongest light. 
‘Tis so on earth—most near oft seems most fir— 
Upon a time when day was nearly night 
He found his Star. 


“Then pour’d he out his tender, loving rays, 

And gently drew the Star: and, day being done, 
Both Sun and Star went o’er their western ways: 

They two were one.” 

* * * * ~ * 
And, as the list’ners wander’d home at night, 

The man (the Sun) to maid (the Star) would sue, 
And, thinking of the fable, they would plight 


Their love as true. 
Harry W. EMMET. 


SEVEN DAYS OF A GIRL’S DIARY. 
By ANNIE R. KEYES. 


T was raining dismally, and I stood watching the drops fall 

wildly down, splashing against the window as they came. 

A despondent face I had, as I stood there thinking. Oh, the 
tiresome, dreary day! Oh, for something to pass away the time! 
I turned and went out of the library and up the broad staircase. 
We lived in an old house on the outskirts of the city. This old 
place had been in possession of the family for over a century 
now. -A weather-beaten old rookery it was, but withal the most 
delightful place to live in, with its broad halls, great winding 
staircase, and a perfect wonder of a garret extending the whole 
lehgth of the house. 

It was a wonder in more ways than one. 
trunks were stowed away against the walls, full of relics and 
fineries of the departed Huntingdons. 
scripts were piled on queer old chairs and tables, and all sorts of 
odd, interesting things were to be found there. 

Toward this place I wended my way that rainy morning. 
Surely, thought I, in the garret I shall find something to amuse 
me; it has never failed me yet. 

Up I went till I came to the door. 
a moment. Such a ghostly old place it seemed, with its shadowy 
corners, and the wild rain without knocking at the windows! 

For a second I stood there, half-afraid to enter, then, with a 
laugh at my own foolishness, walked boldly in. 

I poked around among the old chests for a while, and pres- 
ently dragged forth triumphantly to the light a little escritoire. 
Such a pretty one it was, all inlaid with mother-of-pearl, with an 
ebony lid. The legs were slender and spindling, and in the 
key-hole was a tiny, worn, golden key, a faded blue ribbon 
hanging from it. I turned the key excitedly. It moved just a 
little hard, as if not liking to disclose the secrets within. 

The lid opened and showed numerous little cubby-holes and 
drawers which were locked, but which I found would open with 
the same key. By the side of a tiny ink-stand lay a dainty pen- 
holder with the initials ‘ D. H. H.” cut in it. 

I took the key and eagerly opened the first drawer. A book 
with a golden clasp and the same initials on the cover lay therein. 
I opened it excitedly—lI think without feeling that I might be 
doing wrong. 

My eyes fell on the first page, on which was written, in a 
man’s hand, “ To my little daughter.” And then, underneath it, 
in a delicate, childish hand, in faded ink, the words: * The 
Private Thoughts and Reminiscences of Dorothy Helen Hunting- 
don,” and below, the date: 

December 25th, 1730.—Wednesday. I have wanted a diary 
ever so long in my thoughts, but I did not tell father till he did 
say to me yesterday: “ Well, dear, what will you have on Christ- 
mas Day ?” 

“A diary, father, please,” said I (only I said dairy. I think 
I rather got it mixed up with butter and eggs and cheese). 

And father did laugh so, and say: ‘“ What! my little girl turn 
dairymaid ?” 

“Nay, dear father, a book I mean,” and I did feel so foolish 
at my making such mistakes—a girl of twelve years—on Christ- 
mas Day. I turned my face away, well-nigh crying. 

“ Why, what’s this ?” said father, and he raised my head. “TI 
will bring thee twenty books, but cry not, dear!” 

“ Nay, father, it is not that, but because I do make such fool- 
ish mistakes.” And father, quite gravely, with all the laughter 
gone from his face, took my hand in his and did say to me that 
this was nothing, only natural that [, should make some little 
mistakes; but it was the great mistakes that we must all guard 
against and pray against. 

So this morning I found my diary on my pillow when I woke, 
and father had put within it, “To my little daughter,” and be- 
neath it I wrote, as you see above: “ The Private Thoughts and 

mces of Dorothy Helen Huntingdon.” And I will 
write in it every day till next Christmas if J be spared, 


Old presses and 


Old books and manu- 


I stood on the threshold 
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December 26th, 1730.—Thursday. I have been greatly angered 
this day and very wicked. Madame did say to me this morning: 
“Tell me, ma chére, in French. that I am beautiful!” But it did 
seem to me very queer, for madame (though I mean nothing un- 
seemly, but quite the truth) is not beautiful. She is quite yel 
low, tall and thin, and with a hooked nose. So I did say noth- 
ing but Ah! when I think of it now I blush for shame at 
my wickedness—but I laughed. And madame did rise up with 
a most awful look and swept from the room. Then I did feel 
the blood rising to my face, and my heart seemed like to choke 
me, and I did leave my chair and go to father’s room. 

But the door was closed, and it did seem to me that every- 
thing would now be closed against wicked me. Then | did sit 
me down outside the door and put my head into my lap so that I 
would not disturb father writing within. But soon it did seem 
I could not keep my heart down longer, it choked me so, and 
father, hearing a sound, came out and found me. 

And father brought me in, and I did tell him all, and nothing 
said he but. * Little daughter, this is one of the small mistakes 
that sometimes cause great sorrows.” And he did smooth my 
hair and take me to madame to ask for pardon, which most 
graciously she granted. And I now put this down so that I may 
never, never forget that the small mistakes do sometimes make 
great sorrows. 

December 27th, 1730.—Friday. Father took me to the stables 
to-day, and there showed me a most beautiful pony, black as 
night, and with a soft, silken mane and tail. And father did 
seat me on her and say: “I bought this for a friend of mine, a 
little girl.” I think Iam most wicked, ever angry and jealous. 
And I did feel so envious, for I did want the pony so much my- 
self, and nothing did I say but, ‘I am very glad for the little 
girl; I hope she may like it.” 

At that father did laugh outright and say: “ The little maid 
is not far away; mayhap you know her?” 

And then of a sudden it did flash across me that the little girl 
was my very self, and I did speak out quite boldly and say: * Oh, 
vir, is it mine?” 

And father laughingly did say: ‘‘ Yes, little friend; it is a late 
Christmas gift and an early New Year one. What will you call 
her?” 

“Gypsy, dear father,” said I; and I was so glad that I knew 
not what to do. 

So I did think me what could I give father in return, and I 
did go into the kitchen and ask cook if she would kindly allow 
me to make a pie for father. 

And I did make a most beautiful one, albeit I did Jet it fall 
upon the floor in carrying it to the pantry. But I dusted it off 
quite cleanly, and father was greatly pleased. 

I took a lesson in riding, and father did make me a present of 
a beautiful gold-handled whip that did belong to my mother. 

December 28th, 1730.—Saturday. I rode forth upon my dear 
Gypsy this morning with father. It was beautiful. My Cousin 
Patience comes this day. I am very glad, for Patience is my 
favorite cousin. 

Father did tell me that her mother was my dear mother’s sis- 
ter. Patience has hair that shines gold-like in the sun, and her 
eyes are blue as speedwells. 

She hath some years more than I, being twenty. She doth 
ride like the wind on a milk-white steed, and she hath a most 
beautiful habit of green velvet, trimmed with silver lace. 

“But you will not have Patience long, mayhap,” said father. 
“T think some one is going to take her away.” 

“Nay, dear father,” said I; for it grieved me sorely to think 
any one should come and take my dear Patience away.” “It can- 
not be true.” 

But father did laugh, teasingly, and did go off and leave me 
quite miserable to think that after all it might be true. 

December 29th, 1730.—Sunday. Patience has come! IJ was 
standing on the staircase, last evening, when I heard the coach- 
wheels and, in a moment, there was my dear at the door looking 
so beautiful! 

But with her was a gentleman, so tall and straight, but with 
such a handsome face, and eyes all a-laughing, that somehow | 
was not a bit afraid till it came to me that he might be the one 
who would take my Patience from me. Then I did go up to him 
right boldly, and when he did take my hand, said, * Are you to 
take my Patience away?” 

And he did laugh and say, “If thy Patience wilt but come 
with me.” 

And she, with a most beautiful red all over her face, did take 
me in her arms and kiss me. 

But I feel much better about it now, for Patience did tell me 
she would often come and see me. 

We went to church this day. I wore my new pelisse trim- 
med with fur that Cousin Patience brought me. I greatly fear I 
did think more of that than of the sermon; but I am truly peni- 
tent, and wore my oldest pelisse afterward, to mortify my vanity. 

December 30th, 1730.—Monday. I have told my dear about 
the diary and shown it to her. Not the inside, yet, but I did say 
to her, * When I am with my mother, then, Patience, you must 
have my book and read it. And Patience smiled, and her eyes 
seemed so bright and sparkling that methought there were tears 
in them, and she said, ‘* Sweetheart, I thank thee; but may the 
time be far away.” 

Last night I did dream of my mother. Methought I saw her 
holding out her arms to me, with a smile, and the bright angels 
round about her were smiling also, and ] thought I did start to 
go to her, but hearing a cry, I turned back and saw my father 
weeping, his face upon his hands, and I woke. 

I have begun to ride with my Patience and the captain. 
Father comes also, at times. The captain is part of his name—he 
who came to take Patience. We have fine times, and it doth 
seem I like him every day the more. 

But the great secret is, and I tell it to you, for you will never 
say aught about it, my dear is to be taken away, married, on New 
Year’s Day, Margery says. 

That is why Patience came here, and I never knew it until last 
night, and she told me. 

Father wished it so, and everything is to be so beautiful. 1 
did see the lace, the vail, Patience is to wear upon her head, and 
it is to float downward o’er her dress, 

Margery did tell me people always give presents to those 
who are to be married. And I did think me what I could give 
to my dear. So 1 told father, and he asked me if I had thought 
of anything> Then I showed him a little ring that he had given 
me, that was my mother’s—a beautiful gold ring with a circlet 
of pearls. 

And father did say to me, “My dear, wilt thou part with 
that?” and his face looked stern and sad. Then I did put my 
arms round his neck, and say, * To none other but my Patience, 
for she will love it well, and I give it as the best I have.” And 
father did kiss me and say, as though speaking to himself, “ Thy 
mother’s self, thy mother’s self.” 

And Patience coming into the room, I placed the ring upon 
her finger. 

January \st, 1731.—Wednesday. I never, never, thought it 
would happen. I feel much stronger now, and will tell all 
about it. 

It was yesterday; my dear ard the captain and I did go out 
riding. We rode along right gayly, for a time (Margery is saying 
not to write more, but I say to her that I must tell you all), and 
then somehow Gypsy did slip and full, and threw me on the 
ground, and when growing frightened and trying to rise, me- 
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thinks she hurt me in the side. But she did not mean it. I 
think I forgot everything for a time, then, and only remembered 
my dear’s white face and Gypsy putting her pretty head down, 
and then I must have gone to sleep. 

Then I did tind myself upon my bed at home, with my dear 
father sitting by me. But his face was fallen upon his hands, so 
IT put out my hand softly, and it did almost fall, so heavy it was, 
and laid it on his arm. 

And father, quickly raising his head, did ery out, “ Dorothy !” 
And said I, “ Father, dear, it was not Gypsy’s fault ””"—for I did 
think me they might blame my pretty Gypsy. 

My head doth feel so queerly now. Here comes my dear and 
the captain. 

* Father——” 

My eyes were so blurred with tears that I could scarcely see 
the faded, trembling writing. Once more they fell upon the yel- 
lowed page where, underneath, was written: 

“My little Dorothy! She died this morning. The sunshine 
of the new year falls softly in upon her as she lies asleep. Good- 
by! dear; I have read the gentle story through, and so I close 
the book.” 

The rain that had been falling wildly, wept softly now. The 
branches of the dead tree swept against the window, and my 
tears fell on the tender story of a young life, while the darkening 
the 


shadows filled room. 


THE INSURRECTION AT HONOLULU. 
T dawn, July 30th, a band of 150 insurgents, under two am- 
bitious Hawaiian youths, took possession of the palace yard 
and attempted to seize the King’s person in order to compel him 
to abdicate in favor of his sister, the Princess Lilionkalaui, who 
opposed the white foreigners in control of the Cabinet and ail 
of the important offices. The leaders were Robert W. Wilcox 
and Robert Boyd, young men who graduated at the Italian Mili- 
The Hawaiian Government has 
for a number of years appropriated $10,000 annually for the edu- 


tary Academy some years ago. 


cation of Hawaiian youths abroad, and these were among the 
first to enjoy the Government's privilege. 
favorite of the King’s sister, Princess Lilioukalaui, the heir appar- 
ent, and he had informed her of his desire to expel the Ministry 


Wileox has becn a 


and secure for her the throne. 

The Princess denies that she favored the plot, but the King 
himself is believed to have been to some extent favorable to the 
plan, as he is anxious to be relieved of the restraints imposed 
upon him by his Cabinet. It was well known that Wilcox was 
preparing to make a demonstration, and his arrest was ordered. 
That night the King, who had been residing at the palace, slept 
at the Queen’s villa, some distance away, and Wilcox was foiled 
in his first step. When the rebels entered the palace yard, the 
King was notified by telephone and took refuge in his boat-house 
with ten of his native household guards. A draw-bridge ren- 
dered him safe enough until he could get in his barge and, if 
necessary, be conveyed on board the United States steamer 
Adams, in the harbor waiting for the recovery of her surgeon, 
who was sick. 

The people were alarmed by telephone, and the members of 
the diplomatic corps repaired to the residence of the United 
States Minister Resident, Hon. G. W. Merrill, where Captain 
Woodward posted the United States Marine Guard. The Cab- 
inet Ministers held a council with the United States Minister, the 
representatives of England, France, and Portugal, and Captain 
The Cabinet 
appointed Colonel V. V. Ashford, the Attorney-general, to com- 
The Honolulu Rifles, a militia battal- 
ion of four companies of white foreigners, were ordered out, and 


Woodward, of the United States steamer Adams. 
mand the available forces. 


a proclamation was posted all over the city, directing every able- 
bodied male employé of the Hawaiian Government forthwith to 
report for duty. 

Wilcox received large re-enforcements of natives, took pos- 
session of four brass breech-loading rifles, and obtained ammuni- 
The 


palace was held by Lieutenant Parker and twelve of the House- 


tion from the unguarded magazine in the palace yard. 
hold Guards. Wileox begged and threatened for admission in 
vain. Some of the Rifles managed to get inside of the opera- 
house and expelled the insurgents, who retreated within the 
palace yard. Wilcox had about 250 men when the firing com- 
menced, but only 150 took refuge inside the yard, and only 80 
had weapons. The Honolulu Rifles turned out about 240 men, 
and were re-enforced by about 200 citizens well armed. 

A party of the Rifles took possession of the Kawaiahao 
Chureh, and from the roof of its square tower were able to com- 
The sharp-shooters on this tower and in 
Wil- 
cox then brought out the artillery and used canister, which had 
The 
sharp-shooters picked off the men serving the guns, and they 


mand the palace yard. 
the opera-house poured in a hot fire upon the insurgents. 
no effect except to break windows; 


’ 


no one was injured, 


were withdrawn within the yard. 

the 
insurgents and occupied by the Honolulu Ritles, who opened 
a vigorous fire on the insurgents. The latter retreated to the 
Queen’s bungalow, a beautifully furnished summer cottage in the 
corner of the palace yard farthest from the vantage point of the 
sharp-shooters. 


At noon the Parliament House was found deserted by 


Fears were entertained that the delay in secur- 
ing Wilcox before night would cause a gencral uprising, and that 
Captain Woodward 
was then requested to land his naval battalion, which accord- 


the natives would fire and pillage the town. 


ingly paraded the streets with Gatling-guns and howitzer, and re- 
mained on shore all night. At 5:30 p.M. the citizens and Goy- 
ernment forces opened a vigorous fire on the bungalow while 
Mr. Hay Woodhouse, son of the British Representative, threw 
fifteen dynamite bombs into the bungalow. About half of these 
exploded with considerable damage. Wilcox thereupon dis- 
played a white flag. Thirty men were found with Wilcox and 
marched to the jail. Five natives wore killed by the bullets of 
the sharp-shooters, and fourteen insurgents were wounded, two 
futally. Lieutenant Parker, in command of the Household Guards 
was slightly wounded in the shoulder. He was the only one 
injured on the Government side. The insurrection was in real- 
ity an effort to overthrow the influence and power of the white 
foreigners, The presence of the United States steamer Adams 
was the chief obstacle to the insurgents, 

During the day, July 30th, all business was suspended and 


stores were barricaded to prevent plunder. Since then business 
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has been resumed, and the ill-advised insurrection is considered 
to be only another evidence of the stability of the Government. 
Our artist presents an excellent sketch of the royal Hawaiian 
palace at Honolulu, giving a bird’s-eye view of the palace yard. 
The Queen’s bungalow is a low, flat-roofed building to the left 
and rear of the palace building. and in the same inclosure. In 
the immediate foreground is the inclosure of the grounds of the 
Parliament building. 


IN 


A REFLECTION OF 


FASHION’S 


NOVELTIES AND 


GLASS. 


LARLY AUTUMN WRaApPsS. 


MONG the new colors ure pale duck’s-foot, blue de Rhone, 
and amaranth red, 

The young German Empress rides horseback in a tight-fitting 
white riding-habit trimmed with scarlet, and wears a large Rem- 
brandt hat adorned with long white ostrich feathers. 

Leather trimmings will be considerably worn during the com- 
ing season, in skirt bands, waistcoats, and collars and cuffs, the 
latter being already on sale in the London shops in varying 
shades of gray, brown, green, red, and black, with ornamental 
stitching. 

Ribbons have undergone a complete change. Picot edges 
are no longer popular, while varied or self-colored flowers and 
The 
satin edges and manifold flowers, sprays, and buds displayed in 


groupings of leaves are interwoven. Rococo ribbons have 
the weaving. 

Garnet ornaments are coming into favor again. 
brooches, stick-pins, combs, and the new Creole ear-rings all dis- 


Bracelets, 


play finely-cut garnets set in gold. 

The traveling-dress of homespun worn by the Princess Louise 
will undoubtedly set the fashion for brides’ going-away costumes 
this fall and winter. 

Plain, tight-fitting sleeves, trimmed only at the wrists, are 
rarely seen now except on very stout ladies. 
are very dressy, but the novelty in this respect may be said to 
consist more in arrangement than in form. 

Skirts this fall will be more elaborately trimmed around the 
foot than formerly, which will of course increase the demand for 


Sleeves in general 


expensive shoes and fanciful hosiery. 

Birds in every conceivable mode of arrangement will trim the 
new fall hats. In clusters, in flocks as though flying, and even 
nestling, and in all shades from the palest canary to black, will 
be the fancy, until the humane society will wring its hands in 
despair. Besides birds, wings, quills, cockades, nodding tips, and 
even long, waving plumes, promise to be popular. 

The Kokochnik, or Russian opera-hood, has increased in pro- 
portions since its first advent among us, and is now arranged to 
envelop the shoulders like a wrap. The crown band is generally 
of velvet, embroidered more or less elaborately with gold and 
pearls, while the drapery is of fine chuddah or cashmere. 

Young ladies at the various fashionable summer resorts ac- 
company their evening toilettes with wreaths of fine smilax en- 
circling their brows, which are both dainty and becoming. 

Umbrella-handles have become so elaborate, and display such 
fine workmanship, that they have taken a prominent place in 
the stock of every first-class jeweler. Many of the handles have 
costly gems embedded in the metal—generally silver—which 
composes them. 

Many ladies, while sojourning in the country, are embroider- 
ing dotted Swiss muslin for next summer’s gowns. The figures 
of the muslin are wrought over with wash-silk in pale shades of 
yellow, blue, pink, green, or violet, the polka-dot figures forming 
centres for daisies. Sometimes only a band on the skirt above 
the hem, the bodice, and sash-ends will be embroidered, leaving 
the rest pure white. This makes charming pick-up work for 
rainy days. 

A very useful auxiliary in the way of a traveling-wrap is the 
* Carrick ” 
warm, yet not cumbersome to carry. 


cape, frequently called a coachman’s cape, as it is 
It may be in three or four 
layers of cloth, with plain, unfinished edges, and fasten with 
the throat 
dered around the neck and down the fronts with bands of ostrich 


hooks or ribbons at The newest varieties are bor- 


or cock’s feather trimming, dyed in shades to match the cloth. 





VISITE, 
PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF REDFERN, MADISON SQUARE. 


LADIES’ 


Early as it is, the trend of fashion concerning wraps and street 
garments in general for fall is fairly understocd. The complete 
wardrobe includes, nowadays, several wraps, each of a different 
material, trimming, and degree of elaboration. Until frost warns 
us all that winter is at hand, the vétements, visites, and pelerines 
are certain to be first choice for dress occasions. The new veéte- 
ments prepared by Paris designers are for the most part small, 
but so enriched with lace, beads, and embroidery that the size of 
the wrap bears no proportion to its cost. The foundation is gen- 


erally a tight-fitting corsage of armure, peau de soie, or velvet, 


sometimes without side-pieces, and the fronts are frequently cov- 
ered by long lace ends drawn in by tie-strings of ribbon. 

The accompanying illustration presents a stylish visite, made 
of golden-brown velvet, and amber peau de soie for the fronts, 
with cloth of the same shade for the upper part of the neck and 
the pleated sling-sleeves. 
riched with embroidery in golden brown, and the visite fastens 


The collar and upper fronts are en- 


invisibly at the left side, on the shoulder and under the arm. 
Heavy netted fringe completes the ends of the scarf fronts. After 
a banishment of several seasons fringe ret :rns again to favor, in 
One kind, of twisted silk cord and 
twelve inches deep, will be used as a finish to the ends of panels 
Entire tabliers for skirts, netted, and terminat- 
ing in a deep fringe, are among the recent importations. 


heavy, expensive varieties. 
and searf-ends. 


Some Paris mantelets entire, and portions of others, are 
made up of cord scroll-work, sometimes alone, and occasionally 
mixed with beads. One example is composed of bronze-green 
cord and braid, with a floral design wrought in around the collar, 
down the long fronts, and on each side of the wing sleeves. <A 
sprinkling of gold is mixed in with the design. A charming nov- 
elty in the way ofa little wrap is the “ Figaro,’ 


a rounding Spanish jacket of velvet in black or a color, a vest of 


’ 


which comprises 


cascaded lace belted with a sash-ribbon, and pleated lace sleeves 
terminating at the elbow. The high collar is also of velvet. A 
most becoming style for slender, youthful figures. 

ELLA STARR, 


REPRESENTATIVE SOCIETY LADIES.—II1. 
MRS. MARSHALL ORME WILSON. 


HE portrait which appears on another page of this week's 

issue of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY is that of 
Mrs. M. Orme Wilson, the “beauty” of the house of Astor. 
Mrs. Wilson, who was before her marriage Miss Caroline Astor, 
is the youngest, the prettiest, and perhaps the most popular of 
Mrs. Astor, 
who was Miss Augusta Schermerhorn, has had four daughters 
The latter, John Jacob Astor, Jr., who is the 
youngest child, is naturally a very big fish in the matrimonial 


the three living daughters of Mr. William Astor. 


and one son. 


sea, and many an aspiring and devoted mother has angled for 
him with fruitless but eager anxiety. The eldest daughter 
wedded Mr. J. J. Van Alen, whose house is by many considered 
the of Newport. The 
second daughter married Mr. J. Roosevelt Roosevelt, popularly 


“ show place ” She died a few years ago. 


known as * Rosy.” He is a member of the coaching club, and 
United States Consul to Vienna, whence Mrs, William 
The third daughter, Au- 
gusta, becane the wife of Mr. J.Coleman Drayton, and she and 


is now 
Astor has just returned from a visit. 


Mrs. Roosevelt have splendid adjoining and connecting §resi- 
dences at the corner of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street. 
The marriage of Miss Carrie Astor is still fresh in metropoli- 
tan memory. It alone departed from the lines of conventional- 
ity inasmuch as it met with a bit of opposition, created no end 
of surmise and comment, and savored slightly but sufficiently of 
the enticing aroma that always surrounds anything approaching 
“The Romance of a Poor Young Man.” especially in real life. 
Not that Mr. Wilson could be termed “a poor young man” in 
the actual meaning of the word, either as accepted in the North 
or as it is meant in his native South, where “* poor white trash ” 
refers less to purse than position. Marshall Wilson 
is the eldest son of Mr. Richard T. Wilson, most of whose early 


Orme 


life was spent in Georgia, Tennessee, and Kentucky, and who, 
during the war, “ran the blockade” and laid the foundation of a 
fortune that has enabled him to marry his eldest son to the 
youngest daughter of William Astor, and his oldest daughter to 
a scion of a fine old Anglo-Irish family, and an attaché of the 
Knglish Legation. 

Mr. R. T. Wilson, who had made money quickly and continu- 
ously, was able to offer to settle on his son any sum Mr. Astor 
would dower his daughter with, and so the gossips were sadly 
forced to admit that sweet Carrie Astcr had not fallen a prey to 
a mercenary Mrs. Wilson 
neither blonde nor brunette, with pretty, light hair, gray-blue 
Like 


all her family, she is very charitable in a methodical, systematic 


husband. is a sweet-faced woman, 


eyes, and a gentle, high-bred bearing that is very winning. 
way, never allowing her impulses—if she has any—to run away 


She is not especially fond of gayety, never 
Indeed, 


with her reason. 
having given a grand entertainment since her marriage. 
none of Mrs. Astor’s daughters have either her love of society 
nor her gifts as a hostess, that make her, as she indisputably is, 
“the leader” of New York society to-day. Mr. and Mrs. Orme 
Wilson live in a handsome house in Fifth Avenue just above 
Thirty-seventh Street. It was a wedding-present from her father, 
and its plain, non-committal brown-stone front tells nothing of the 
luxurious splendor that reigus within. Like so many wealthy 
New Yorkers, they do not own a country place, though all of 
the gay summer season they spend at Newport. This year 
they have rented the handsome Russell Villa on Narragansett 
Avenue, and every afternoon Mrs. Wilson’s pretty, girlish figure 
and her fair, smiling face make an attractive picture as she drives 
in her beautifully appointed victoria, that is one of the smartest 
Like all of her family, Mrs. Wilson 


is a devout church-woman, and gives largely to the parish chari- 


equipages seen in Newport. 


re 
ties of Old Trinity. When somebody a long while ago asked, 
* What are the 
made thus: “They are just well-born, well-mannered women 


Astor girls noted for, anyhow?” answer was 


without striking individuality, equally incapable of strong emo- 
tions or indiscretions, and just the women to make good wives 
their 


and devoted mothers, and to pursue the even tenor of 


flower-strewn way without ‘a blot in the *scutcheon,’ or a poig- 


nant sorrow in their lives.” 


[The next portrait in this series will be that of Mrs, Bruce Ismay. ] 


RED rain fell recently in the Province of Lublin, Russian Po- 


land. The shower lasted for about ten minutes. The peasants, 
who mistook the red liquid for blood, became panic-stricken and 
crowded the churches, where they were quieted by the priests. 
Several bottles of the red rain were sent to chem‘sts and micro- 
scopists in Warsaw for examination. For several days after the 


shower all the surface water in Lublin was of a dark pink color. 
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PERSONAL. 
A REUNION of the Billings family will be held at Springticid 
Mass., September 6th. 
Lorp TENNYSON has had a thousand-dollar pension from the 


English Government since 1845. 


THE finest diamonds visible at the Shah’s visit, to the Paris 
Exhibition are said to have been worn by Mrs. Whitelaw Reid. 


THE Duke of Fife declines to permit his wife, Princess Louise 
of Wales, to accept any share of the Parliamentary grant to the 
royal family. 

THE Republican candidate for Governor of Iowa is Joseph CG. 
Hutchinson, of Ottumwa, an extreme prohibitionist and a man 
of high character. 

ONE of the richest men in Spain, the Marquis de Urquijo, re- 
cently died leaving a fortune of $25,000,000, made in fifty years. 
He left $1,000,000 to charities and $100,000 for masses. 


SenaTOR Evarts has started for Eurgpe. He is compelled 
to consult the best oculists of Europe beéause of difficulty with 
his eyes. He has not decided how long he will remain abroad. 


Mrs. REBECCA SIDNER died at Beckertown, N. J., recently, at 
the age of 105 years. She had smoked a clay pipe for forty years, 
and attributed her long life to regular habits and out-door exer- 
cise. 

THE bronze monument to General Robert E. Lee, to be un- 
vailed at Richmond next November, has been elevated on a 
pedestal of New England granite, despite the objection of some 
Confederates. 

Mrs. Hvuutpa E. RocKWELL, of Norwalk, Conn., celebrated her 
one-hundredth birthday August 18th. She has forty-one living 
descendants. She has never seen New York, and has rever rid- 
den on the cars. 


A GREAT ovation was recently given at Tegersee, Bavaria, to 
Dr. Charles Theodore, Duke of Bavaria, a physician of note, to 
celebrate his removal of the thousandth cataract from the eyes of 
his poor patients. 

THE Democratic candidate for Governor of Virginia, Captain 
Philip W. McKinney, served in the Legislature of that State when 
but twenty-one years old. He was captain in the Confederate 
army, and was badly wounded in the service. 


By the marriage-contract between the Crown Prince of 
Greece and Princess Sophia of Prussia, recently signed, the Prin- 
cess will receive over half a million dcllars from the Hohenzol- 
lern funds and about $25,000 from her mother. 


PRESIDENT H ARRISON’S visit to New England was in all respects 
He refrained from making addresses, but gave a 
three-minutes’ talk at Bath, Me.,in which he said that he took a 
very deep interest in the ship-building industry, and promised to 
endeavor to promote the rebuilding of the American merchant 
marine. 


most pleasing. 


CorNzcLius M. Biiss, at the head of the Republican State 
Committee for two years past, has resigned the place, and Gen- 
eral John M. Knapp, of Auburn, has been unanimously elected 
to succeed him. Mr. Bliss’s services to his party were freely 
and generously given. General Knapp is one of the ablest poli- 
ticians in the State, and is admirably equipped for the place. 


Ac- 
companied by Russell Harrison, he ascended the Eiffel Tower at 
the Paris Exhibition, and lunched at the summit while airs from 


EpIson, the inventor, was very warmly received abroad. 


It is said 
the Queen dispatched a messenger to Mr. Edison to present him 
a phonograph in which she had spoken. King Humbert has ap- 
pointed him a grand officer of the order of the Crown of Italy. 


the opera were sung by artists into his phonograph. 


This makes Edison a count and Mrs. Edison a countess. 


At the banquet given at the castle in Berlin, August 13th, in 
honor of the Emperor Francis Joseph's visit, Emperor William, 
in toasting his imperial guest, warmly welcomed him in behalf of 
the German people, and declared that he would firmly and faith- 
The 
Austrian Emperor in return toasted his host as his friend and 
ally, and declared that an alliance between two such gallant 


fully hold to the alliance between Austria and Germany. 


armies as those of Germany and Austria increased the guaran- 
tees of peace. 

WHEN the late Albert Gallatin Lawrence, son of William Beach 
Lawrence, of Newport, R. L., 
he left a life-interest in one-fifth of his father’s 


aicd in New York, three years ago, 
estate to 
daughter, Miss Esther Grace Lawrence, now sixteen years of age 


his 
and a resident of Dresden, Germany. This was all the property 
left by Mr. Lawrence, and, of course, could not be used in the 
His daughter recently asked the privi- 
lege of paying these debts, aggregating over $1,400, out of the 
trust funds, and the court permitted her to do this. The action 
Was entirely voluntary on her part. 


liquidation of his debts. 


REV. J. CROSSETT, an independent American missionary, re- 
cently died in China, where he had been devoting himself to 
labor among the benighted. He had charge of a winter refuge 
for the poor at Peking during several winters, and made it his 
business to seek out the sick and unfortunate for the purpose of 
affording them relief rather than to change their faith. 
about in Chinese costume and accepted no remuneration for his 


He went 
labors except his entertainment. He said his purpose was to 
lead the life of Christ and to follow his style of work among the 
poor. He was everywhere welcomed among the Chinese, and 
was called by them ‘the Christian Buddha,” 

THE inquiry is not infrequently addressed to a millionaire, 
“Why do you not discontinue business? You have wealth 
enough, you need not work any longer ”"—and the answer almost 
invariably is, “* What shall I do with my idle hours, if I have no 
employment?” This was the answer that that eminent Chicagoan 
of brains and wealth, Mr. Philip D. Armour, made when an Eng- 
lish syndicate offered him a bonus of $5,000,000 in addition to 
the estimated value of his great pork and beef-packing plant. 
Mr. Armour doubted if he would find peace of mind in a plethoric 
purse with no business, Active minds require activé employ- 
ment, and the activity of Mr. Armour’s mind no one who knows 
him will question, 
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1, WATCHING THE RIVAL STEAMERS—SCENE ON BOARD THE “CITY OF NEW YORK.” 2, THE VICTOR PASSING THE LIGHT-SHIP. 


THE GREAT OCEAN RACE BETWEEN THE “CITY OF NEW YORK” AND THE “TEUTONIC,” 
From Sketcues By F. Apams.—{See Pace 63.] 
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THE OUTSIDER—WHAT HE SEES OF MEN 
AND WOMEN. 
greg mages a pedantic protest comes piping feebly from 


the soggy level of contemporaneous magazine criticism 
aimed at the personalities of the press. Such comment is usually 
traced to the army of badgered and sad-eyed essayists who, 
having failed in the field of active journalism, are driven into 
the moss-grown limbo of forced desuetude, where they carp and 
are discontent. But the papers write of persons just the same. 
It is the spirit of the age. If the erratic, perverse, and weather- 
beaten off eye of doughty old Ben Butler were suddenly to train 
properly into line with its fellow, or the limpid gray eye of the 
Langtry should go roving from its mate, the news would travel 
through the length and breadth of the land, while a ponderous 
and scathing paper on the ethics of journalism died unread. 
The people want personal details. The line announcing that 
Mr. Cleveland was che only man in America who could take 
his collar off over his head without unbuttoning it was as 
unique and distinguished as the observation that all history 
would have been changed if Cleopatra’s nose had been half an 
inch longer. These are personalities. Mr. Cleveland and Cleo- 
patra are not similar. In the slang of the moment, they are dif- 
ferent. But the individualities concerning them will live on for 
a long time to come. * 

oS” &@ 

The eagerness for personal details is not American. English 
society journalism has reached a point that would abash the most 
fearless of,Chicago managing editors, and the Paris papers write 
things about the private affairs of people that make an American 
gasp with amazement. In personalities the unexpected is of 
seething value. One day in England I met for the first time two 
notable people. They differed at every point. Perhaps, now | 
think of it, it would be impossible to pick out two famous per- 
sons more thoroughly dissimilar in the eyes of the world. 
Glance at the names: Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Lady Colin Camp- 
bell. 

I had a well-defined idea of what each of these people looked 
like. All newspaper readers unconsciously form such notions of 
the personal appearance of the people they read about. I had 
just returned from Germany, and had an appointment to call on 
the Irish Secretary at eleven o'clock in the morning. From the 
cruelty, severity, and heartless oppression of the English rule in 
Ireland under Balfour's direction, I had formed the opinion that 
he must be a man of the square-jawed, white-faced, and cool- 
eyed type which we nearly always associate with tyrants. No 
man who is at all familiar with the present condition of affairs in 
Ireland can have any other notion of the director of the policy 
which at present prevails in that unhappy country. The cari- 
caturists have made everybody familiar with this notion of Bal- 
four. They draw a lanky, cruel, and set-looking personage. 
without a vestige of humanity in his make-up. 

I found Mr. Balfour to be as thoroughly dissimilar to this as 
anything that can be readily imagined. He had the physique of 
a student, the face of a poet, and the manner of a diplomat. 
Nothing could be more polished, suave, and friendly than his 
bearing, and the slight look of ill-health gave his handsome 
features a decidedly poetic look. He was a little over six feet in 
height, well, though slimly built, and Ins dark-brown hair was 
becomingly frosted with gray. His features were delicate and 
aristocratic, his eyes of an unusually attractive shade of brown, 
and there was an air of worldly polish about everything he said 
and did. He talked with striking intelligence about the politics 
of America, was evidently thoroughly in touch with our spirit of 
civilization here, and was altogether about as far removed from 
the lanky creation of the caricaturist as he was from the mental 
picture which I had formed of him before we met. , 

« * x 

Later on that day I met the heroine of one of the most re- 
markable divorce cases of modern times. The developments in 
evidence of the divorce case between Lord and Lady Colin Camp- 
bell were published and sold everywhere. From reading the 
testimony and the general trend of newspaper comment, I had 
reached the conclusion that Lady Colin was of the light-haired, 
doll-faced, and neutral type of woman which one naturally as- 
sociates with a frivolous and irresponsible disposition. I had 
heard more or less about the extraordinary accomplishments of 
Lady Colin, and I had seen her papers in the leading French 
and German periodicals—she writes as well in one language as 
she does in another—and I knew she was a recognized art critic 
in London. But still these things did not seem to be incompati- 
ble with the type of woman whom I outlined above. I found, 
however, that I was even more at sea in my forecasts of the ap- 
pearance of Lady Colin Campbell than I had been in the appear- 
ance of the nephew of Lord Salisbury. Lady Colin is tall, far 
beyond the average of her sex. I should suy that she is con- 
siderably over six feet in height. She has always been an en- 
thusiastic horsewoman, has gone in heavily for boating and 
tennis all her life, and her physique cannot be described by any 
other word than magnificent. Besides her superb figure, she has 
those unusual attributes in England—small hands and feet. Her 
hair is absolutely black, and so are her heavily-lidded eyes and 
strongly-marked eyebrows. The face is of extraordinary beauty, 
regular of feature, and imbued by an air of distinction. She is 
what is sometimes called a silent woman, which means that 
Lady Colin does not chatter or talk volubly, and she is exceed- 
ingly dignified and suave in bearing. Altogether she is one of 
the most unique figures in London society. But she is not in 
any sense what people might take her to be who judge from the 
notoriety she received frem the newspapers. 

* ® a 

Perhaps the most vivid personality of any young man of 
prominence in America is that of Francis Wilson. He is unique 
among comedians as a student, but a more striking characteris- 
tic is his mobile, sharp-featured, and expressive face, combined 
with a manner that suggests bundles of nerves strung on pul- 
sating electric wires. The energy of the man is beyond belief, 
and now that he has taken rank as a star of magnitude, stories 
concerning him are beginning to find the light. He was origi- 
nally on the variety stage, and was a man of ordinary education 
at the beginning of his theatrical work. Ceaseless study has 
had the effect of making him an adept in a dozen directions. He 


not only speaks French, German, and Italian fluently, but is a 
student of the literature of all three of these nations. He is the 
best swordsman in America, one of the best whist-plavers, and 
as good an all-around amateur athlete as I have ever known, ex 
cept Malcolm Ford. Off the stage Wilson looks like a cardinal 
of the sixteenth century in an unsuccessful disguise. 


* 
* * 


A story is told of him which illustrates his extraordinary per- 
severance and dogged determination. While on the variety stage, 
his partner. who was a much larger and stronger man, was ac- 
customed to bang Wilson about in a humorous fashion, to his 
own satisfaction and the delight of the audience. Finally the 
two men came to blows over some trivial matter, and, though 
they were only half in earnest, Wilson got decidedly the worse 
of it. The next day he went to a boxing-master in Philadelphia. 
where he happened to be playing, and put himself in training. 
For six months thereafter, wherever he went, he rose regularly 
at six in the morning, went to an instructor in the manly 
art, and studied the art of sparring as carefully and thoroughly 
as though he expected to fight for the championship of the world. 
He threw his entire energy into the sport, and, finally, one night 
in Cleveland, when his big partner began to impose upon him on 
the stage, the younger and smaller man arose and thumped his 
partner about the stage in an astounding and unexpected, but 
thoroughly scientific fashion. The two men put on the gloves 
before the night was over, and, after Wilson had thoroughly de- 
monstrated his superiority, he withdrew from the partnership 
and went on the legitimate stage. But he never gave up sparr- 
ing, and he is as handy now with his hands as he is with his legs. 


x *% 


The faculty of mimicry in actors, by-the-way, is a remarkable 
one to the every-day man. It chanced that I met Wilson one 
day in Chieago, when the London Gaiety Company was playing 
at a special benefit there, and we went into the theatre for five 
minutes. Letty Lind danced one of her famous numbers, and we 
drifted out. Ten minutes later, in a gymnasium where we were 
both bound, Wilson stepped out in the middle of the floor and 
gave an imitation of Lettv Lind’s dance which was absolutely 
perfect in every detail, even to the wave of a hand or an inclina- 
tion of atoe. This dance he has introduced into the * Oolah” as 
one of his encores, and it is recognized as an imitation of Letty 
Lind, though not a word of explanation is offered. 

+ * 

Another instance of extraordinary mimetic power occurs to 
me at the moment. It was in a railway-station at Glasgow, 
where I chanced to meet Stilson Hutchins and Nat Goodwin. 
We traveled to Edinburgh together, and all the way down, Good- 
win amused himself by giving imitations of the cries of the raw 
Seotch railroad-guards and newsboys, and of the conversations 
he held with the heavy-browed Scotchmen in the railroad train. 
There was not an intonation awry or an accent misplaced through- 
out, and yet it was a!l new to the comedian. Mimicry is one of 
those things that are difficult to acquire. . 

e * 

Sheriff Flack is a heavy-fuced, phlegmatic, fat, solemn, and 
lethargic man, whom nobody would take for a schemer. Te is a 
man who seems eminently and thoroughly fitted to sit in a big 
arm-chair without his coat in the door-way of a lager-beer saloon, 
with a fan in one hand and a handkerchief in the other. He sel- 
dom takes any physical exercise, and cannot be called a good fel- 
low in any sense of the term. The reason of his prominence in 
New York politics is one that is frequently to be found beneath 
the surface, but very often overlooked. He was a good lieuten- 
ant and nothing more. What his master told him to do, Flack 
performed with unswerving fidelity and entire obliteration of 
selfish interests, year after year. In the course of time his master 
got on top in the politics of the city, anc, once there, he reached 
down and dragged Flack up. Flack, having offended the master, 
was abruptly pushed aside, and he has accepted his punishment 
as phlegmatically as he did his reward. 

« * 

The society correspondents are not always to be depended 
upon. They have certain fads and fancies which are pushed to 
the fore in the papers, and their championship of certain figures 
in the social world grows with time, though often without rea- 
son. For a long while the papers insisted that Miss Jennie 
Chamberlain was the belle of London society, whereas it was 
well known that she was nothing of the sort, and there is even 
yet much talk about the conspicuousness of the Duchess of Marl- 
borough and Lady Randolph Churchill in the world of London 
life. In point of fact, neither of these clever American women 
is a power in the social world there, though both of them are 
pretty enough. The American women who are most widely 
sought after in London are seldom written up in the newspapers. 
The late Allen Thorndike Rice was exceedingly popular in Eng- 
lish society, and since him, ex-Secretary William C. Whitney of 
the Navy has become the one American in London who is most 
in demand among people outside of the show circles, that is, 
umong the real society leaders. Mr. and Mrs. Whitney live at 
the Hotel Bristol when they are in London, and though they 
have no conspicuous establishment there, their success socially 
has not been even approached by any other of our regular sum- 
mer exiles. i 

Foxhall Keene, who had four mounts the other day at Cedar- 
hurst and won four races, is a peculiarly American type of sports- 
man. He rides, plays tennis and polo, and studies his finger- 
nails with entire absorption and tremendous dignity. It is 
doubtful if anybody has ever seen him smile. He has a frame of 
wiry muscles, and he keeps in training all the year round, but 
apparently his heart is sad. His face is clean-shaven but for a 
small mustache, and he parts his long hair in the middle, and 
brushes it back from an intellectual-looking brow. Nothing can 
exceed the intense and bitter look of introspection which habitu- 
ally pervades his countenance. He is an ideal sportsman in 
achievements, but, personally, the most melancholy-looking man 
that ever bestrode a horse since Don Quixote’s day. 

* ° * 

Another illustration of this American trait of extraordinary 
self-possession and reserve is EK, C. Stanton, the only director of 
grand opera who has made a success in New York, Mr, Stanton 
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is young in the thirties—tall, slim, but athletic in build, and re- 
He is a major of the National 
Guard, a Bridge trustee, holds several heavy financial positions in 
New York, and directs the largest opera company in the world. 
and yet nobody ever saw him looking otherwise than bored in a 


markably calm and unemotional 


well-bred way, and apparently yearning for something to do. He 
accomplishes more genuine work in the course of two hours than 
half of the white-heat, nervous, and noisy business men below 
Canal Street in a day, and yet there is never a trace of it to be 
found in his bearing or manner. His success as an administrator 
of big enterprises has been so pronounced that there has been a 
good deal of talk for a time of making him director of the world’s 
fair, the only objection being there were so many prominent men 
like Chauncey M. Depew and William M. Evarts, whose names 
are associated with such enterprises through the habits of 
thought of the public and not as a reward for actual achievement. 





PLAGUE SPOTS IN WALL STREET. 

T is not remarkable that investors and speculators shun Wall 
[ Street more and more every day. Scheme after scheme is 
projected by those in control of railway corporations, not for the 
benefit, so much of stockholders as for the benetit of the manipu- 
lators who handle the stock and make their money by trading in 
the securities which have been intrusted to their hands by stock- 
holders. First the blood is taken out of these corporations by 
the inside managers, and when the treasury is depleted and obli- 
gations must be met, stockholders are assessed to meet the ex- 
penses of a reorganization, and the same old set of blood-suckers 
stand at the door ready to grab the replenished treasury and re- 
tain their control of the corporation. 

These rapacious sharks of Wall Street declare unearned divi- 
dends, and pay them from the proceeds of loans, and when no 
more bonds can be sold to relieve the company’s necessities, they 
resort to the operation known as “ refunding,” now very popular 
on Wall Street. Bond-holders of all classes are asked to con- 
sent to turn in their bonds for others representing a blanket 
mortgage, and this mortgage is always made large enough to 
leave a handsome surplus on hand for any exigencies that the 
speculative managers may meet. Of course bond-holders who 
have been receiving six and seven per cent., and who hold first 
and second liens on the property, hesitate to accept a lesser secu- 
rity bearing only four or five per cent. interest, such as is offered 
by a blanket mortgage; but they are told that if they will not 
accept they must face bankruptcy, a receivership, and possibly 
the sacrifice of a large part of their holdings. Under this proc- 
ess of intimidation, which is no more respectable than the high- 
wayman’s demand of “ Your money or your life.” the refunding 
process goes on beautifully, and the speculator continues to 
thrive. Some corporations have been reorganized two or three 
times within the past ten years, and yet the bonds, scaled down 
and cut and slashed until the original holders have become tired 
and weary, sell, in some instances—like that of the Iowa Central 
—for considerably less than par. 

Wall Street can stand a great deal, but holders of Northern 
Pacific securities were a little staggered when Mr. Villard’s aston- 
ishing plan for relieving that railroad from all financial embar- 
rassment, present and prospective, was recently suggested. His 
proposition, as it was generally understood, was nothing more nor 
less than a scheme for a great blanket mortgage of $160,000,000., 
$120,000,000 of which would be required to take up the out- 
standing obligations on the main line and branch roads, leaving 
$40,000,000 for the board of directors or Mr. Villard to handle 
The Northern Pacitic has some prospects in the future depending 
upon the growth of the country—much of it a wild and dreary 
wilderness—through which it passes, but the proposed blanket 
mortgage is a little too expensive even for the most sanguine of 
the company’s promoters. The result of such a proposition, 
whether it will ever be carried out or not, is to frighten away 
conservative investors from the Northern Pacific stocks and 
bonds. Worse than that, it frightens the holders of other securi- 
ties who do not know when some similar proposition may be 
made affecting their interests. 

These are troublesome times for the man with money to in- 
vest, who has heretofore found an outlet for his cash in railway 
securities. The old-fashioned way of building a road with money 
subscribed by stockholders, and with just enough money to do the 
work honestly and fairly, hes all been done away with. We 
hear of no railroads being built nowadays in this old-fashicned, 
honest way, excepting now and then a little narrow-gauge route 
which some capitalist builds for himself, like the Stony Clove 
Railroad to the Catskills, for instance, that cost about $300,000 
and gets the bulk of its travel in the two midsummer months, 
and yet earns regularly over six per cent. on the cost of its con- 
struction. 

The gradual processes by which railroad building has degener- 
ated into a system of robbery are readily understood. After the 
old-fashioned plan of building a road by subscription for its stock 
on an honest basis was found to be unsatisfactory to sharks and 
speculators, they built railroads with the proceeds of the bonds 
and appropriated the stock—stole it, would be the proper lan- 
guage. If the stock ever had any value, and it usually had con- 
siderable, they enriched themselves by selling it. Then came the 
next step, the worst of all, which has been the ruination of the 
railway business—the so-called * construction companies,” organ- 
ized by the directors of the railroad and made up of the directors 
themselves. They proceeded by some legal trick to award a con- 
tract to themselves as the construction company, for building « 
road, and paid themselves for the work not only with the stock 
of the company, but also with its bonds. What was left after 
they got through went to the outsiders. How much they have 
received, some of them can tell. Lots of my friends bought 
North River Construction stock at par and saw it sell at almost 
double what was paid, and then held on long enough to see it 
worth hardly twenty cents on a dollar; and this is but a specimen 
of fifty such operations that might be recalled, 
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The Interstate Commerce Law and State regulations do not 
What is 


management 


reach the core of the trouble with the stock-market. 
wanted more than anything else is honesty in the 
of our corporations. The proof of this has been demonstrated too 
But proof of it, if 


desired, may be had every day by comparing the earnings of the 


often to make it necessary to offer any here. 


few railroads that have fallen into conservative hands with those 


of the notoriously speculative class. JASPER. 


A GIGANTIC FLOWER. 


A FLORAL wonder recently unfolded itself in the water-lily 

tank at Kew Gardens, London, opposite the famous Victoria 
Regia. It was a gigantic aroid, which was discovered in 1878 by 
Dr. O. Beceari, the Italian botanist, in Sumatra. The 
one of these enormous flowers which Beccari took up was nearly 


tuber of 


5 feet in circumference, and while two men were carrying it they 
fell and the tuber was broken. 
meanwhile, in 1878, forwarded some seeds which were planted. 


He tried to procure others, and 


They were shaped like an olive, bright red, and 14 inches long. 
A seedling a year and a half old was presented to Kew Gardens. 
Year by year it demanded a larger and larger pot. What was 
thought to be the trunk finally proved to be a 10-foot leaf-stalk, 
and the three branches as thick as a man’s thigh were veins or 
Last March the bulb was repotted, 
and measured 4 feet 8 inches in circumference, 1 foot 6 inches in 


ribs of a leaf 4 yards long. 
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passengers hailed each other with cheers and the shaking of 
handkerchiefs, and the race began. The Teutonic crossed the bows 
of her rival and started to steam away. The City of New York, 
before Fastnet Light was reached, pushed ahead of the Teutonic, 
and night found the latter farin the rear. For three days the 
vessels were out of sight of each other, but on Monday, while 
off the coast of Newfoundland, steaming slowly to escape the 
danger of fogs and icebergs, the City of New York again dis- 
her wake. It was not long before the 
White Star steamer forged ahead. 


covered the Teutonic in 
Once more the passengers 
greeted each other amid great excitement. As night came on, 
and the steamers separated, the City of New York was put to 
her best, and anchored ahead at Sandy Hook. It was a notable 
ocean race, one of the closest ever run, but it is doubtful whether 
racing is altogether conducive to the safety of ocean travel. Our 


artist pictures the exciting scene, and has done it ample justice. 


EPIGRAMS FOR EPICURES. 


CoMPILED BY (. H. SHELLEY. 


Witu1aM IV.—not that it much matters—delighted in a roast 
fowl and a black bottle of sherry. Burns has written a poem 
in praise of a Scotch haggis. 

Hume, when accused by a lady of being an epicure, replied : 
“No, madame, Iam only a glutton.” That is, he was a gourmand, 
rather than a gourmet; solicitous rather as to the 
‘quantity than the quality of his viands. 











“You see,” says Sir Ned, as we enter his doors, 
“T have furnished my rooms d la Louis Quatorze!” 
“Then I wish,” said a guest, “*when you ask us to 
eat you would furnish your board d ia Louis Dix 
huit. 
starving. 
your carving.” 


The eye cannot feast when the stomach is 
So pray less of your gilding and more of 


Parr, the “‘ Brummagem doctor,” says: * There 
are certainly one or two luxuries to which I am ad- 
dicted: the first is a shoulder of mutton, not under- 
roasted, and richly encrusted with flour and salt; 
the second is a plain suct pudding; the third is a 
plain family pudding, and the fourth—a kind of 





high-festival dish—consists of hot boiled lobsters 
with a profusion of shrimp-sauce.” 
and 


CAREME’S favorite dish was bullock’s liver 


onions. Dr. Johnson's favorite dishes were a leg 
of pork boiled till it dropped from the bone, a veal 
pie with plums and sugar, and the outside cut ofa 
salt buttock of beef. 
but many of us would have joined issue with the 


These were somewhat coarse, 








THE AMORPHOPHALLUS TITANUM IN FLOWER IN 


KEW GARDENS, LONDON. 


diameter, 10 inches in depth, and weighed 67 pounds. Early in 
May the flower-bud began to push, growing an inch a day the 
first week, two inches the second week, then three inches, until 
in the second week of June it swelled almost visibly. Finally the 
head of the object began to uncurl, showing a deep maroon lin- 
ing with a great toothed rim. The stature of this giant flower 
head to foot was 6 fect 9 inches. The spathe was 3 fect 
the spadix 5 feet long and 10 inches in 


from 
deep and 4 feet across ; 
diameter at the base, narrowing to a point greenish in the early 
The bell-like spathe 


was of a bluish maroon with a velvet-like sheaf indescribably 


stage, turning to a drab as it grew older. 


beautiful, turning over at the edges beautifully white and crum- 
pled. The odor, however, was simply vile, filling the entire at- 
mosphere with an insufferable stench. 
this number of FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY of 
ifter it unfolded. 


We present a picture in 
this 


wonderful flower, taken just 


CAUGHT BETWEEN THE BASES. 
HE lover of base-ball has his profoundest emotions stirred 
runner finds himself‘ caught between 


when some daring 


the bases.” Our artist brings out with great strength and force 


such an interesting situation. The gleam of the eve, the attitude 
of the hand, the positions of all the players show the intense ex- 
citement that converges toward the runner. Ilis ambition is to 
escape from the enemy. and his opponents strain every nerve to 
prevent the escape. It is an interesting situation, and the out- 


come rests with the spectator. 


FISHING IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


FEW years ago a great impetus was given to summer travel 
A to the Adirondacks by the publication of Rey. Dr. Mur- 
ray’s book on Adirondack: life. The glowing and perhaps too 
highly-colored pictures which he represented of the excitement 
of hunting and fishing in the North Woods attracted an enor- 
mous crowd of sportsmen to that locality, and really set the 
tushion of making the Adirondacks one of the greatest of our sum- 
mer resorts. Our artist shows a fisherman at the moment of his 
greatest joy and excitement. Ile has struck a large bass, his 
line is tightly drawn, and the form of the fish, as it leaps to the 
surface in a determined effort to shake the fly from its mouth, is 
well brought out. It is a familiar scene to those who have been 


in the North Woods. 


AN OCEAN RACE. 
5° Srssoneg the greatest ocean race on record was that be- 
* tween the City of New York, of the Inman line, and the 
Teutonic, of the White Star line, which began on Thursday 
morning, August 8th, and ended August 15th with a victory on 
the part of the Inman steamer. It made the journey, according 
to the official reports, in 6 days, 14 hours, and 20 minutes, while 
the TZeutonic’s run from headland to headland was made in 6 
days, 16 hours, and 45 minutes. Both of these great and splen- 
didly built vessels started with a determination to win. The 
City of New York steamed out from Queenstown harbor shortly 
ahead of the Zeutonic, and apparently waited for the latter, The 


great bear when, during the second course, he called 
for the butter-boat of lobster-sauce and poured its 
contents over his plum-pudding. 


CuarvLes LAMB has written a * Dissertation on Roast Pig,” 


and Robert Southey boasts himself as one who 

‘In all forms of pork, baked, roasted, 
Toasted, boiled, or broiled, 
Fresh, pickled, salted, season’d, moist, or dry, 
Whether ham, bacon, sausage, souse, or brawn, 
Leg, blade bone, bald rib, griskine, chine, or chop, 
Profess myself a genuine philopig.” 


(In epistle to Allan Cunningham.) 


EATERS may be divided into three classes, according to the 


manner of their eating. The lowest in the seale of taste is the 


clutton, the victim of the disease known in medicine as * Bir- 


limia.”” He is all practice, no theory. Next comes the gourmand, 


who unites theory with practice, and occupies the juste milieu. 
Highest of all we have the gourmet, who is purely theoretical, 


and cares little about practice. An individual specimen of the 


glutton, class 1, is a gastrophile; the gourmand, class 2, is a 


vastronomer; the gourmet, class 3, is a gastrologer, 


GARRICK, on Quin, the actor, after looking at Duke Hum- 


phrey’s body at St. Albans: 


‘**A plague on Egypt's arts, I say. 
Embalm the dead! On senseless clay 
Rich wines and spices waste ? 
Like sturgeon or like brawn, shal! I 
Bound in a precious pickle lie, 
Which I shall never taste? 
Let me embalm this flesh of mine 
With turtle-fat or Bordeaux wine, 
And spoil th’ Egyptian trade! 
Than Humphrey's Duke more happy I, 
Embalmed alive old Quin shall dic 
A mummy ready made!’ 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Aveust 8tH—Near St. Petersburg, Mme.de Struve, wife of the Rus- 
sian Minister to the United States, aged 45. August 13¢h—At New York, 
Henry V. Allien, head of the old importing firm of Henry V. Allien & Co. 
August 14th — At Madison, Wis., General William W. Ledway, aged 8&5. 
He served as Quartermaster - general of Wisconsin, 1861-1862; at Bor- 
deaux, the Archbishop of Bordeanx ; at Newcastle, Pa., Rev. Perry Stan- 
ton, the well-known colored divine, at an advanced age; in Franklin 
<ounty, Pa., Dr. J. B. Bowman, a prominent physician of large practice ; 
at Boston Highlands, Henry Weld Fuller, a prominent lawyer and horti+ 
culturist, and an uncle of Chief Justice Fuller. August 15¢h—At the hos- 
pital in New Haven, Professor Elias Loomis, Professor of Natural Phi- 
josophy and Astronomy at Yale University, aged 78; at Troy, N. Y., J. 
Lansing Lane, for nine years chief engineer of the fire department; at 
Bayshore, L. I., John Ireland Lawrence, aged 67. One of the best-known 
insurance and dry-goods men in New York. August 16¢h—At Saratoga, 
N. Y., Isaac P, Chambers, for many years connected with the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad, aged 58; at Paris, William Thaw. 
He was one of the wealthiest citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., and interested in 
several prominent railroads. He left a fortune of $20,000,000. Aged 71; 
at Bayview, Dr. L. Bayliss, editor of the Christian Advocate of Cincinnati. 
August 17th— At Red Boiling Springs, Tenn., ex-Governor John C. Brown, 
Governor of Tennessee 1870 and 1875, and a prominent Democrat; at 
Hastings, Neb., Congressman James Laird, aged 40; at Carlisle, Pa., ex- 
Judge Frederick Watts, one of the most prominent men of Southern 
Pennsylvania; in Berlin, General Sigismund Kaufman, one of New 
York's leading German-American lawyers, aged 65; at Albany, N. Y.., 
Samuel H. Ransom, for many years head of the stove foundry firm of 
8S. H. Ransom & Co., aged 71 ; at Saranac Lake, Leonard J. Carpenter, a 
well-known real-estate dealer of New York. August 18th — At Casso- 
pets, Mich., Charles W. Clisbee, aged 56, Secretary of the Republican 
National Conventions of 1880, 1884, and 1888 ; at Matawan, N. J., Daniel 
Mott, a wealthy flour dealer of Philadelphia, aged 90. At Beartown, Pa., 
Rey. Abraham Martin, the oldest Mennonite mniuister in the country, aged 
91 ; at London, James Albery, dramatic author, a 57. Auguat isa 
At Narragansett Pier, Elias S. Higgins, head of the great New York 
carpet manufacturing firm of E.8. Higgins & Co.; at St. Paul, Minn., 
Professor Edward B, Porter, for nine years Professor of Agriculture in 
the University of Minnesota. 
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AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE New York Republican State Convention has been called 
to meet at Saratoga at noon September 25th. 


THE distribution of the Johnstown relief contributions thus 
far arranged wil) not exhaust the entire fund by about $60,000. 


THE attraction for visitors abroad in 1890 will be an exhibi- 
tion of food and comestible delicacies at Berlin, for which prepa- 
rations are already being made. 


CONFEDERATE flags were flung to the breezes at Atlanta, Ga., 
August 15th, on the occasion of the preliminary meeting for the 
organization of the State Association of Confederate Veterans. 
Governor Gordon has been elected commander-in-chief. 


HEAVY rain-storms have done much damage to crops and to 
the West. Houses were flooded at Lincoln, Neb., 
bridges and crops were swept away in Kansas and Missouri, and 
damages to corporate and private property about Puebla and 
Cafion City are estimated at over $100,000. 


railroads in 


THE people of Detroit gave a cordial welcome to the delegates 
of the National Editorial Convention, which assembled there 
August 27th. The Detroit Journal took particular pains to ex- 
tend hospitalities to the delegates, and went so far as to offer 
them the free use of its advertising columns. 


IT is estimated that forest-fires in the north-west Pacific region 
have caused damages aggregating nearly $500,000. The atmos- 
phere for miles about Portland, on the 14th of August, was thick 
with cinders, and burning brands fell in showers. The sun and 
moon looked like great balls of fire, and the smoke in the harbor 
was as thick as a fog. 

A New York policeman recently arrested a Greek who ped- 
dled flowers in the street in his native costume of a flowing 
jacket and pleated baggy white trousers. 
crowd of boys. The policeman charged that he was but “ half- 
dressed.” He was permitted to depart from court after putting 
on a pair of American trousers. 


He was followed by a 


THE English Postmaster-general has admitted that the letter 
addressed by President Harrison to the Lord Mayor of London, 
conveying thanks for the aid sent to the Johnstown sifferers, 
had been opened, but by whom and when he was unable to state, 
because Mr. Sexton, who made the charge, liad refused to place 
the envelope in his hands. Mr. Sexton promised to produce it. 


THE judgment of the referee in the divorce proceedings of 
Sheriff Flack, of New York, has been set aside and annulled by 
Judge Bookstaver. Mr. Meeks, the referee in the case, has been 
obliged to resign his office under the County Clerk, and Justice 
Monnell, who was also prominent in obtaining the divorce. has 
been compelled to tender his resignation as a member of Tam- 
many Hall. 

Tue Grand Jury at Purvis, Miss., has indicted Sullivan and 
Kilrain, the prize-fighters, and Fitzpatrick, Muldoon, Cleary, and 
Donovan, who took an active part in the brutal sport. Kilrain 
was arrested at Baltimore on a requisition. Sullivan was promptly 
convicted and sentenced to be imprisoned for one year. Excep- 
tions were taken, and Sullivan was released on bail. His counsel 
will appeal. 

WHILE Judge W.S. Pierce, of the Superior Court of San 
Diego, Cal., was standing on the principal thoroughfare in that 
city, August 14th, he was shot from behind by a ranchman named 
Clendennin. The wound is very serious. Clendennin had secured 
a divorce from his wife, and the court had directed that the cus- 
tody of his child be intrusted to the mother. This prompted the 
assassination. 

EXPERIMENTS have been made with Dr. Brown -Sequard’s 
elixir of life by physicians in Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
Washington, and other cities, with varying results. In many 
instances the patients have declared that they were benefited, 
but as several seem to derive equal help from hypodermic in- 
jéctions of salt and water or milk and water, it is believed that 
the improvement in their physical condition may have been due 
in great part to the effect of imagination. 


AT the recent meeting of the Executive Committee of the Re- 
publican National League at Saratoga, a tour of the South on the 
part of the thousand delegates to the next annual convention of 
the league, to be held in Tennessee next March, was discussed. 
It is proposed to have delegations from the northern States unite 
in making a tour of the southern cities, accompanied by first-class 
Republican speakers, and plenty of political literature for distri- 
bution. The proposition has met with much favor. 


OVER 800 regiments had arranged for reunions at the great 
national encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic at 
Milwaukee, which opened August 27th. One thousand company, 
battery, gunboat, regimental, brigade, division, and corps re- 
unions were held in all, as were also meetings previously ar- 
ranged of the secret service, engineer corps, telegraph corps, war 
The 
battle, which was the chief attraction, was witnessed from six 
miles of lake-front. 


correspondents, and the corps of railway builders. naval 


THE Senate Court of France has found General Boulanger 
guilty of conspiracy and embezzling public funds, and Dillon and 
Rochefort guilty of complicity in his plots. 
cided, by a vote of 198 to 10, that Boulanger was guilty of 


The court also de- 


treasonable actions against the State in connection with the 
Lyons depot incident. The council has annulled the elections 
in twelve cantons in which General Boulanger was elected to 
the Councils-General, on the ground that he was not eligible to 
The 


Dillon, and Henri Rochefort to be deported to a fortified place. 


the position. court sentenced General Boulanger, Count 


WHEN Maurice B. Flynn, formerly a well-known New York 
politician and contractor, died, recently, he was reputed to be worth 
$1,000,000. He was a member of the firm of Guy C. Hotehkiss, 
Field & Co., well-known iron-workers of New York. 
which was supposed to be wealthy, recently made an assignment. 


This tirm, 


It found itself embarrassed by the notes which Mr. Flynn had 
issued in the firm’s name for his private enterprises. It is said 
that the assignment was made chiefly for the purpose of disentan- 
gling the complications into which Mr. Flynn has thrust the 
firm, It is also said that Mr. Flynn’s estate will be less than 
$500,000, 
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GENERAL CROOK, 


THE END OF A TRAGIC CAREER. 
pre 8S. TERRY went from Texas to California in the early 


days of the latter State’s wonderful development. He had 
been a slave-driver in the South, arbitrary, self-assertive, des- 
potic. When the secession movement in California was prompted 
by a number of Southerners who sought refuge there after Lin- 
coln’s election, Mr. Terry to the front of their 
most violent leaders, and when it fell he fled from the State in- 
flamed with hatred against the Union, journeyed to Texas, and 
organized a regiment of cavalry which he led throughout the war 
with unfaltering courage. He was elected on the Know-Nothing 
ticket to the California Supreme Court in 1865. The Vigilantes 
were well organized, powerful, and almost in control of San Fran- 


sprang as one 


MRS. SARAH ALTHEA TERRY. 


THE 


THE 





CALIFORNIA TRAGEDY.—PORTRAITS 


GOVERNOR FOSTER. 


SIOUX COMMISSIONERS.—Puoto By Barry, 
Judge Terry did not hesitate to oppose them, and 
finally was made their prisoner. He 
appealed to his friend, the late Senator Sharon, for help, but it 
David C. 
took an interest in 


cisco affairs. 
and his life was threatened. 


was refused. This was never forgotten by Terry. 


Broderick, 


another Democrat of prominence, 


Terry’s behalf, and he was finally released by the Vigilantes. 
Broderick led the Free Soil wing of the Democratic party, and 
Terry was one of the leaders of the Pro-Slavery party. Bitter 


and in a public speech Terry de- 
nounced Broderick, and when the latter resented the 
In the meeting that followed Broder- 


enmity arose between the men, 
attack he 
was challenged to a duel. 
ick was fatally shot by 
of venue and escaped conviction. 
the State. He 


by his practice 


Terry was tried, 
He 


to California, 


Terry. but procured 


a change was obliged 


to leave afterward returned and 


he 
quietly and making new friends. 


accumulated a fortune, living 


He again attracted 


public attention when he became the counsel for 
Sarah Althea Hill in her suit to prove that she 
was the wife of Senator Sharon, toward whom 
Terry still bore relentless enmity. While the case 
was in court Sharon died, and Judge Terry’s wife 
died soon after. Miss Hill’s case fell through in 
court. She was denounced as a conspirator. She 


was left friendless and in poverty, and Judge Terry 


married her. She was then thirty-two and he sixty- 
two. Mrs. Terry’s case was appealed to the United 
States District Court, where Justice Field pronounced 
He 


and when a United States Marshal un- 


a decision aguinst her. was violently assaulted 


by Mrs. Terry, 


dertook to remove her from the room, Judge Terry 
interfered, attacked the marshal, and threatened to 


kill any man who tried to keep him from his wife. 


to 
As a result of this warning, Deputy- 


court, and thereafter Justice Field was warned 
guard his life. 
marshal Nagle was ordered to accompany him on his 
circuit, and, at Lathrop, California, on the 
August, while Justice Field was at breakfast at the 
depot hotel, Terry struck him, whereupon Nagle ir 

terfered, and, Terry not desisting, shot him dead. It 
was a tragic ending of « life embittered by unpleasant 
The 
the 


memories, and rendered odious by brutal deeds. 
of the 
tragedy are printed in our columns. 


portraits parties chiefly concerned in 


THE SIOUX COMMISSION. 

HE Sioux Commission, which has just completed 

its work, was made up of General Crook, the 
veteran Indian fighter, Governor Foster, and Major 
Warner. They are pictured on this page. They 


OF THE 


BISMARCK. 


Mr. and Mrs. Terry were imprisoned for contempt of 


14th of 
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certainly have accomplished a very difficult task, 
and against most adverse circumstances. The 
result of their efforts will be to open 11,000,000 
acres of well-watered and well-favored land in 
Dakota to settlement, just as soon as Congress 
takes action. The Commissioners performed 
their work well, and deserve the commendation 
of the people. 


LONDON’S LADY GUIDES. 

\ Lonpon correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Times writes of the * Lady Guide Association ” 
which has been established in the English capi- 
tal, and which is shortly to be extended to Paris, 
that it has for its object to provide well-edu- 
cated gentlewomen to act guides for stran- 
gers in sight-seeing, shopping-excursions, and 
other like offices. The association has 
rooms on Pall Mall, and by sending a telegram 
to this address from any country in the world, 
ye can be absolutely certain, when she reaches 
London, that she will find her apartments ready, 
one waiting for her, carefully attendant 
upon her slightest wish, and brimful of informa- 
tion upon any and all subjects about which she 
might require to be enlightened. The writer 
adds: “The association has an _ international 
bureau for general inquiry, information, and em- 
vloyment, and its respectability is guaranteed by 
the Duke and Duchess of Wellington, the Earl 
of Powis, the Marchioness of Hastings, the 
Countess of Grosvenor, and many more titled 
and distinguished people 

“You can hire its guides by the day, week, or 
month, and you can even take them over on the 
Continent with you. They perform every pos- 
sible duty that one can ask, and will not only 
engage rooms at the hotel for you, but will, if 
you wish, rent you a house or an apartment, 
and furnish it complete, with artistic taste. 

“ If you choose, the lady-guide will travel with 
you everywhere, looking after your luggage, 
telegraphing ahead for your apartments, and 


as 


some 


taken | 





undertaking to see that you miss no point of in- | 


terest as you go. She will get you permission 
to see all sorts of places which, without her in- 
fluence, you will not be allowed to approach. 
* You can assign children to her care, and she 
will personally conduct them to their destination 
if it be anywhere between Land’s End and John 
O'’Groat’s, or even over on the Continent, and 


install them safely in a French pensionnat or a | 


German conservatory of music, as the case may 
be. The charge for all these services is, for the 


| occasion asked to meet 8 


first-class certificated lady-guide, three shillings | 


an hour, or about seventy-five cents—that is, if 
you only engage her by the hour. If you take 
up two hours your rates constantly begin to de- 
crease, and that costs you but four shillings, 
with another sh‘lling for every additional hour 
ifter. If she is hired by the day she costs you 
eight shillings and sixpence, and the week comes 
to £2 5s., or a little more than $11. 
have her by the month for £8 8s., or $42. I 
may state that there are upwards of 700 ladies 
registered the books of the association to 
serve as guides, so that no opening for out- 
siders exists at present. Of these, thirty ladies 
have passed the examinations that entitle them 
to act as first-class certificated guides. About 
forty belong either to the second or to the third 
class of certificated members, equally ladies, if 
not quite so au fait in history and science.” 


on 


A CURIOUS RAILWAY-CAR. 


You can | 


THE Chicago News describes a curious rail- | 


way-car now building in that city. The dis- 
tinctive feature of the car is the 
all iron or steel. No wood will be used in its 
construction. The roof, sides, and ends of the 
car are made of steel boiler-plates riveted to- 
gether, and it is nothing more or less than a big 
boiler. It is not quite round, however, being 
somewhat the shape of a horseshoe—the round 
part being the top. In the bottom, it is said, 
are several steel girders packed in cement much 
the same as in the Pullman cars. Along the 
sides is an array of windows precisely similar 
to those of an ordinary passenger-coach. The 
top of the cur is destitute of the heavy roof and 
ventilating arrangement that is seen on ordinary 
ears. It is said that ventilation is to be secured 
by pumping air into the car through pipes. 


fact that it is | 


These pipes in winter will furnish warm air. | 
There is also a system of ventilators around the 


windows. 

When completed the car will not look a great 
deal unlike an ordinary passenger-coach. The 
unfinished car is now mounted on wheels and 
trucks ready to start out as soon as finished. 
Railroad men are very much interested in the 
car, and are curious to see it completed. It is 
understood that its originator is a gentleman 
named Ford, who is backed by a party of capi- 
talists from a Missouri town. 


THE HOME OF MINISTER REID. 

THE home of the American Minister and Mrs. 
Reid is one of the most magnificent of the pri- 
vate residences of Paris (says a letter from that 
city to the Philadelphia Telegraph). It was origi- 
nally the home of the Countess de Grammont, 
who was born Mile. Sabatier. The father of the 
countess was formerly the French consul-general 
of Egypt, and he had acquired a vast collection 
of Egyptian curiosities, which he had caused to 
be arranged in the vast hall of his splendid hotel, 
which at his death became the property of his 
daughter. It must be confessed that this hall, 
when our preseut representative at Paris came 


to take up his residence in his new abode, was 
anything but cheerful in its aspect. It was | 
adorned with mummies in their cases, with 


statues of Isis and Osiris in black basalt, and 
with cabinets filled with old Egyptian bronzes, 
pottery, etc., larger pieces of bronze being placed 
on brackets along the walls. The effect was de- 
pressing, not to say funereal. Minister Reid 
caused all these dusky curiosities to be carefully 
packed away, and has had the walls hung with 
brocatelle of a crimson ground and figured with 


FRANK LESLI 


a design in deep yellow. Only the marble 


sphinxes that decorate the balustrade ends of 


the grand staircase remain to tell of the Egypt- 
ology of the builder of the mansion. Opposite 


of the staircase is the door leading to a series of 


sumptuous drawing-rooms. The smallest-sized 
of these, and the first of the suite, is paneled 
with Louis XV. groups after Boucher. The 
grand drawing-room is paneled and furnished 
with crimson brocaded satin. The cornice is 
richly carved and gilt, forming a setting to a 
painted ceiling representing a cloud-flecked sky. 
In front of the central window stands a life-sized 
statue of Helen of Troy by an Italian artist. 
Beyond this apartment the dining - room, 
where twenty-four persons can be seated at 
table. 


Is 


A MONSTER PARIS BALL. 


THE Paris correspondent of the New York 
Tribune writes as follows of the monster ball 
recently held at the Palace of Industry: ‘“ The 
ball was a thing which could have only taken 
place in Paris. It was, in point of artistic dec- 
oration, of surpassing magnificence, and the de- 
tails were worked out with a lightness of hand 
and fancy that gave a stamp of Parisian elegance 
to the whole. Such a big ball was never before 
heard of. Three hundred and ninety-four old 
Gobelins carpets laid upon crimson cloth pan- 
elled the walls. They were, seen at a distance, 
as if framed by the two tiers of arcades be- 
hind which they were placed. Electric lights 
and a wealth of green plants made the immense 


ball-room seem like fairyland. Life was given 
to the scene by 62,000 working-folks, aged, ma- 
ture, and young. in decent Sunday-clothes. They 


were happy as fair débutantes at their first ball, 
and took pride in behaving well. The President 
and his wife came among them, and entered into 
their enjoyment. To pay 
of toil the honor they deserved, M. Carnot wore 
his broad red ribbon of Grand Master of the Le- 
gion of Honor, and Madame Carnot wore a lovely 
toilette, and was bright with diamonds. Old 








the sons and daughters | 


women wept for gladness, and were in the state | 


of mind of old Simeon when he sang his Nune 
Dimittis. All the shyness of the President van- 
ished. His heart must have been almost too 
big for his breast as he walked up and down the 
wide lane spontaneously formed by the revelers, 
Forty-six thousand working-folks were on this 
,000 of their brethren 
who built the Exhibition and the Eiffel Tower. 


AN HONEST 

Dogs Skepticism pay? 

The enthusiast has his answer ready—No! 

However, we differ, although our devotion to Com- 
pound Oxygen comes under the head of enthusiasm. 

We differ because an honest skeptic is one who in- 
sists on proof in support of assertion. 

Can you find fault with that? Hardly, 
rule, it is your own plan of procedure. 

However, we will step in advance of usual method, 
and call attention to proof without assertion. That is, 
we will say nothing, and leave our case in the hands of 
those we have benefited. 

Rev. Chas. W. Cushing, Rochester, 
testimonial: 


SKEPTIC, 


since, as a 


adds to former 


** Feb. 14, 1888. 
‘The treatment you sent my daughter for chronic 
ulceration of the throat, a year ago, was very effectual. 
It was the first thing which seemed to do her much 
permanent good.” 
** CHESTER, S. C. 
“T believe in the remedy, and can therefore recom- 
mend it. Rev. H. T. CHREITYBERG.” 
“Sr. Pau, Mrnn., March 20, 1888. 
“For giving the system permanent vitality and the 
elimination of disease, I believe Compound Oxygen to 
be far in advance of all medicine or treatment. 
**H. H. Coox.” 
i ** Nasuva, N. H., Feb. 14, 1888. 
“IT commenced your Compound Oxygen Treatment 
the last of August, 1887, and was happily surprised at 
the end of one month to find I was almost entirely re- 
lieved Mrs. C. K. DaGGET.” 
‘* WEATHERFORD, TEXAS, April 1, 1888. 
“You have my heartfelt gratitude for the good your 
Compound Oxygen has done’me. 
**Mrs. FRANKIE EDWARDS.” 
We publish a brochure of 200 pages regarding the 
effect of ¢ ‘ompound Oxyge n on invalids suffering from 
consumption, asthma, bronchitis, dyspepsia, catarrh, 
hay fever, headache, debility, rheumatism, neuralgia; 
all chronic and nervous disorders. It will be sent, free 
of charge, to any one addressing Drs. STARKEY & 
PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; or 120 
Sutter Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


FIVE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 
THE Burlington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R., will 
sell, on Tuesdays, yee 6th and 20th, Sep- 


tember 10th and 24th, and October 8th, Harvest 
Excursion Tickets at Half Rates to points in the 
Farming Regions of the West, South-west, and 
North-west. Limit, thirty days. For circular 


giving details concerning tickets, rates, time of 


trains, ete.,and for descriptive land folder, call 
on your ticket-agent, or address P.S. Eustis, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago, 
Ill. 


CHAMPAGNE, 
bottles, $32. 


BERTON “SEC” 


One dozen bottles, $30. Two dozen '4 


AnoostuRa Bitters make health, and health makes 
bright, roey cheeks and happiness. 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. WinsLow’'s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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Incomparable 
Toilet and without a rival for the 


Lessens tan, 


of 

Yp, delicately 
U/ prisingly 
purity by the 
Massachusetts. 
sales of all other skin soaps, 
domestic. 


50 illustrations, 


1889. 
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PIMPLES 


AND OILY 
THE 
SHAPELESS 
PRE- 


RouGH, 
REDNESS OF 


RED, 
ROUGHNESS AND 
FISSURES, 
FINGER 


CHAPS AND 


PAINFUL ENDs, 


AND CURED BY THAT GREATEST OF ALL 
SKIN PURIFIERS AND BEAUTIFIERS THE 


CUTICURA 


MEDICATED 


TOILET SOAP 


as a Skin Purifying Soap, unequalled for 
Nursery. Pro 
whitest, clearest skin and softest 
freckles, and discolorations, 


loveliest, 
and 
inflammation of the skin and 
infants. Absolutely 
exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
Guaranteed of the highest 
Analytical Chemists of the State of 
Sale greater than the combined 
both foreign and 
Sold throughout the civilized world. 


irritation and 


children and pure, 
medicated, 


effective. 


Send for ‘* How to Cure Skin Diseases,’’ 64 pages, 


500 Skin, Scalp,and Blood Diseases, 


with Loss of Hair, and 50 Remarkable Testimonials. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corpora 
tion, Boston, U.S. A. , 





LORD 


RANDOLPH 
ORATOR. 
Mr. SMALLEY writes to the New Y 


CHURCHILL AS AN 
ork Trib- 
une in reference to the oratorical accomplish- 
ments of Lord Randolph Churchill as follows: 
“Perhaps the first thing to notice is the ease 
and contidence of Lord Randolph's manner. He | 
is at home on the platform, where, to be sure, he 
has spent no small part of his life. His manner 
not his House of Commons manner. There 
is no hint of the conversational; it is distinctly 
and decisively oratorical. There is little or none | 
of the slipshod diction so common in English 
public speaking. His sentences conform to es- 
tablished laws, and there is not one of them, 
from beginning to end, which leaves the dullest 
in doubt as to its meaning. No man, no public 
speaker, has more pre-eminently the gift of lu- 
cidity. Now and then comes a long sentence, 
but the long sentence is simple in construction, 
and of the syntactical convolutions which delight 
the soul of Mr. Gladstone and puzzle his hearers 
there is It all direct, downright. 
straightforward, and equally free from mystery 
or muddle. Itis a pleasure to listen—even to 
listen critically—to such a speaker. His order- 
liness of mind is admirable, and he can say plain 
things to plain men in a way that stamps them 
once for all on the memory.” 


is 


none, is 


BOUGHT AN ANCESTOR. | 
THE Washington correspondent of the Phila- 
delphia Record writes: “There is a noble old 
manor-house on an estate not far from Washing- 
ton, recently purchased by a rich Washing- 
tonian. The other day he asked a party of 
friends down to see it, and proudly displayed its 
attractions till they all exclaimed with delight 
—delight all the keen because everything 
was more or less dilapidated. When he had ex- 
hausted the house and the garden, he said to his 
guests: ‘I bought an ancestor with this place. 
Come and let me introduce you to him.’ So they | 
all followed him to a secluded spot in the 
grounds, where they found a fine old marble 
vault built into the hillside. The host opened 
the rusty iron door, and they all passed into the 
cobwebby darkness. Presently they made out 
on the left-hand shelf a skeleton lying at full- 
length, with a tiny snake’s nest in the breast- 
bone. ‘That’s Colonel Plantagenet,’ said the 
‘who built the house and this tomb.’ ” 


more 





host, 


IMPORTERS, JOBBERS, AND RETAILERS. 


Rich Silks, Satins, Velvets, Dress Goods, Cotton Fabrics 
White Goods, Embroideries, Gloves, Hosiery, Laces, Riv- | 
bons, Buttons, Notions, Dress Trimmings, and Household 
Dry Goods. 

Upholstery, Curtains, Draperies, etc. 

Ladies’ Coats, Costumes, and Riding Habits 


Bridal Outfits and Infants’ Wardrobes 


sues, or one volume. 





Correspondence solicited from all parts of the country re 


garding materials, estimates, and samples. 


wegen Chestunt St 











Tableaux, Speakers, for 
Behios "Clb & Parlor. Best out. Me iif 
logue tree, @, 8, DExisoN, Chicago, 


INSURANCE. 


“~ 


Protection for the People. 


THE NEW YORK 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE Co. 


96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CLINTON B. FISK, 
PRESIDENT. 
Ample Reserve. Claims Paid Promptly. 
Coop Terms To Coop ACcENTS, 
Address CHARLES T. HOPPER, Secy. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPP S'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILINC MILK. 


ae at oe 
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ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER 


The most simple and strongest file made. Will 
not deface the centre picture, and allows each 
paper to be removed singly. Each file will hold 26 is- 
Price by mail, post-paid, $1.25. 





THE JUDCE PUBLISHINC CO., 


BuriLpina, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


JUDGE 


LIBERTY BELL 
Havana Five Cent Cigar. 
UNFLAVORED! UNADULTERATED! 
EQUAL TO ANY 10 CENT BRAND. 
$1,000 FORFEIT 
If not all LONG HAVANA FILLER. 
POSITIVELY THE ONLY GENUING 
Havana 5 cT. CIGAR IN THIS COUNTRY! 


HESSLEIN BROS., Mfrs, Chicag® 





Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Rein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 


For a Fine Writing Pen use 


Esterbrook’s No. 333, <Fiaaaaiy 


ALL THE OTHER POPULAR STYLES 
In great variety and of superior quality. 
Ask your stationer for them. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 


WORKS, Camden, N, J. 26 Jonn STREET, N. Y. 


$5 #8 aday, Samples worth $2.15 FREE. 





Never Travel Without a Box of 


a y ME wf 


DOUBLE Allkinds cheaper than 
elsewhere. Before vou 

Breech-Loader buy, send stamp for 
$6.75. Catalogue. Address 
24 POWELL & CLEMENT, 

RIFLES $2.00 180 Main Street, 
Ohle. 


PISTOLS ; 15¢ WAICHES, CLOCKS, Ero. Cincinnati, 








GENTS wanted. $1 - hour.50new articles.Catalogue 
and sample free, C. E, MarsHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 
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(CONSUMPTION, 


N its first stages, can be successfully 
checked by the prompt use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Even in the later 
periods of that disease, the cough is 
wonderfully relieved by this medicine. 
*“‘T have used Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 
with the best effect in my practic e. 
This wonderful preparation once saved 


1889. ] 





my life. I hada constant cough, night 
sweats, was greatly reduced in flesh, 
and given up by my physician. One 


bot tle and a half of the Pectoral cured 
me.’—A. J. Eidson, M. D., Middleton, 
Tennessee. 

*‘ Several yoars ago I was severely ill. 
The doctors si id I was in consumption, 
and that they could do nothing for me, 
but advised me, as a last resort, to try 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. After taking 
this medicine two or three months 1 
was cured, and my health remains good 
to the present day.’’—James Birchard, 
Darien, Conn. 

** Several years ago, on a passage home 
from California, by water, I contracted 
so severe a cold that for some days I 
was confined to my state-room, and a 
physician on board considered my lifc 
in danger. Happening to have a bottle 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, I used it 
freely, and my lungs were soon restored 
to a he salthy condition. Since then I 
lave invariably recommended this prep- 
aration.’’—J. B. Chandler, Junction, Va. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





__ JUST WHAT YOU REQUIRE! 
[DENTAL PENCIL/# 


NEW TOILET ARTICLE 

For removing all Tartar, Stains and Scurf from the 
‘Teeth, thus completely arresting the progress of de- 
cay. For whitening and polishing the Teeth it has no 
equal. Positive in effect, safe and convenient. Sent 
by mail on receipt of price, 25 cents. Money refunded 
if not entirely satisfactory. Agents wanted. Ladies 
and gentlemen. H.L. FESLER & CO., MANUFACTUR- 
ERS & PRopriETorS, 464 Broome Street, New York. 














NONE NICER 





In the High Court of Sslice.— -Gosnell v. Durrant.— 
On Jan. 28, 1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Per- 

petual Injunction with costs restraining Mr. George 
Reynolds Durrant from infringing Messrs. John 
Gosnell & Co.’s Registered Trade Mark CHERRY 
BLOSSOM 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world, 
$1 per bottle ; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
Importer of fine Human Hair Goods, 


317 SIXTH AVENUE, New YORK. 





A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lozenge, 
very agreeable to take, for 


Constipation, 


hemorrhoids, bile, 
loss of a ppetite, gastric 
and inte Sinai troubles and 


i D E N headache arising 
from them. 
E. GRILLON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris 
Sold by all Druggists. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


elargest Establishmentin the World 

thetreatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfluous Hair, Birthmarks, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, Red 
Veins, Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blac khe ads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleaching, Facial Development, etc. Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin im- 
perfections and their treatment, 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, Dermatolo- 

~ wiet, © 210 West 424 Street, NEW YORKCITY, N.Y. 
joodbury’s Factal Soap for the skin 
ecalpst Me hy at alldruggists, or by mail, 60 cente 


Mabit. Only Certatn and 
oO PIU M easy cure in the World. Dr. 
J. L. Stephens, Lebanon, VU. 


NY person writing good hand send 2c, stamp 
a news to 721 Broad St,, Newark, N. J. 


0 

















Agents $10 a dey s SURE; new rubber under- 
garment, Mrs, H. F, Livres. Chicago. Ul, 





pipes, 
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28 Drawings Annually 


Without any loss, on Five of the Best 
European Premium 
CGovernment Bonds. 


#5.00 will securc these splendid chances 
for you. 
GRAND PRIZES OF 
$1,000,009, $500,000, $250,000, $100,000, Etec., Ete. 
These Bonds are sold in accordance with the laws 
of the United States, and are not regarded as a 
lottery scheme by United States Courts. Every 
Bond must be redeemed with the Full Nominal 
Value, or draw a Premium. 
Send $5.00 as iirst payment on these 
take part in next drawing, to 
Ec. MW. HORNER, 
86 and 88 Wall Street, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
66 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
220 N. broadway, 


Wen Is & CO., 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, Successors to C. 

18:3 Weis, Mfrs. of 
Meerschaum Pipes, Smok- 
ers’ Articles, etc., wholesale 

ind retail. Repairing done. 
Circular free. 399 B’WAY, N. Y. 
“actories,6g Walker St. and Vienna, 
Austria. ‘Sterling silver - mounted 
clc., Made in newest designs. 


Be mds, to 


Banker, 
New York, 


St. Louls, Mo. 














You are requested to send 
youraddress at once fora copy 


of OUR MAIL SPECIALTIES! 
THE BOOK ANTIQUARY, 


Easton, Pa. 


IMPROVED OIL-LIGHT 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


Lime and Electric Light Apparatus, and 


Mechanical, Plain and Fine Colored Views. 


J,B. COLT & CO.,Manufacturers 
No. 16 Beek:..an St., New York. 


New York Ciry, 21 East 14th Street. 

Metropolitan Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. The most select musical se hool in the United 
States. Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano- 
forte, Organ, Violin, Harmony, and the Languages 
Successful musicians and eminent teachers com- 
prise the faculty—all actually employed at the Con- 


servatory. Prominent among them are: Dudley 
Buck, Albert R. Parsons, Harry Rowe Shelley, 
Samuel P. Warren, and Paolo Giorza. Open for 


lessons during the summer season. Send for cir- 
cular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 
C. B. Haw.ey, Musical Director. 












Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
0c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


GRestAMEmcan coon NEWS 


G “Greatest otter. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Teas, Coffees and Bakin 
row der, and secure a beaut if 
Gold Band or Moss Rose _ China 
Tea Bet, Dinner 8 't, Gold Band 
Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For ps articulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


WEST SHORE RAILROAD HALF - HOLIDAY 
SPECIAL 


* 


























GomPANy 








The West Shore Railroad has arranged for a Half- 
Holiday Special Train, leaving New York 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 1:00 P.M 
during the Summer Months. This train makes Ex 
press time, and reaches all important points along 


the 
HUDSON RIVER AND IN CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


LAKES MOHONK AND MINNEWASKA. 
This will no doubt prove a popular train. Busi 
ness men can leave after close of business Saturday, 


and take supper with their families in the mount 





ains. 

SPECIAL MONDAY MORNING TRAIN RETURNING 
leaves all points in the Mountains Monday Morning, 
arriving at New York in time for business. 


A E T Wanted. 
$50 a day. 

15 A DA And steady work right at home 

for any man or lady. Write 


atonce. Franklin Co., Richmond, Va. 


A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 90 dest sell- 
ing articlesin the world. 1 sample Frea. 
Address JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


DR. WILLIAM’S INDIAN PILE OINTMENT 





Ad. Box 444, Cuicago, 














Is the only sure cur pee ever discovered, It never fails to cure 
old ynie cA 5 of standing 

Judge € thir ay 4 a land O, eae 

‘TL have fe by experience that Dr. William’s Indian Pile Oint 
ment gives immediate and permanent relief.’ 

= nave hundreds of such te _ nonials. Do not suffer an instant 
lor ld by druggists at d #1 per box 
WILLIAMS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohi 


STAR SPRINC WATER. 


Saratoga Star Spring Water for sale in bottles 
and by the glass by all Drugyists. Saratoga, N. \ 


Nothing is more suggestive 
and aelicate than the faint 
perfume of a fine Sachet Pow- 
der. Refined people every- 
where recognize this, and the 
Sachet has become a neces- 
sity. We willsend a sample 
glass jar of our Violette, Heli- 


otrope, o1 Jockey Club Sachet 
Powders on receipt of 25e. 
avOrs T. METCALF & CO. 


39 Tremont St... Boston. 
E. FOUGERA & C€ New YORK 
Sold by all Druggists, 

















Bottled Electricity pays 


| 
| 


| 


CRANDALL CD, | & AND TTS PRESERVATION. nnd 
of inestimable value for either sex for the 
dd Ave. & 37th St. igs 


Established 1841. 
The largest and best 
assortment of 
BABY CARRIAGES 
in the world. The new- | 
est and best designs of | 
| 
| 


A preservation of HEALTH and BEAvrty. 


Sent to any address on receipt of 4 cents 

in stamps. 

POMPADOUR TOILET CO., 

45 East 20th Street, New York. 
DIRTY WA T ERI. 


SDONT DRINK 2222.30: 


AND DISEASE from drinkin: mpure water. 
Get the best and cheape' stlbevereii Self. 
Y Water Filter ever made, NICKEL 
erase vad eee. Maiied See for 


<4e> 


our make, from $5.00 to | 
$50.00. Wholesale and 
retail. Illustrated cata- 
_ logues free. 









FULL INFORMATION FREER 
Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, Oregon 


50 cents. 


4. HLSERD,23CENTRE STREET.NEW YORE 








JUDGEH’S NOVELS. 


THE LATEST AND BEST WORKS OF FICTION. 


No. |. ‘‘NAPOLEON SMITH.”’ 


By W.J. ARKELL and A. T. WORDEN. 


(Fourth Edition. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 

‘* Napoleon Smith,” a novel by a well-known New Yorker, is published by the Judge Publishing Com- 
pany. Its first edition of 50,000, which is unparalleled in the publishing trade, is fully warranted by the 
plot of the story. The author has made quite as much of a hit in popular interest as Rider Haggard ever 
has done, and there is no one who reads it who will not be so entertained as‘to ask all his friends to read 
it. It is remarkably well conceived and is handled with skill.— Boston Globe. 


2. ‘*‘STAR-CROSSED: The Life and Love of an Actress.”’ 
By AN ACTRESS PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


No. 


A remarkably interesting story. Intensely original in style and full of startling incident. The author 
is a well-known actress of the American stage, and has written the book in a charmingly refreshing 
vigorous, and entertaining manner. 


No. 3. ‘‘LADY CAR: The Sequel of a Life.”’ 


By MRS. OLIPHANT. PRICH, 25 CENTS. 


The latest story from the pen of this entertaining writer. The only authorized American edition. 


No. 4. 


T. JOHNSON. 


‘JACK OF HEARTS: A Story of Bohemia.”’ 


By H PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


A delightful romance of English life. 


No. 5. ‘‘A PHILOSOPHER IN LOVE AND IN UNIFORM.”’ 


BY THE AUTHORS OF ‘‘NAPOLEON SMITH.” 


Illustrated, Bound in paper. 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


All the above books are to be obtained of booksellers and newsdealers, or will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THe Jupce Puscisuine Co,, 


JUDGE BUILDING, 


NEW YORK. 


Fifth Avenue and 16th Street, 


JsvuST OUT? 


JUDGE'S SERIAL Ne. 8: 
“Out of Town.” 


BEST PICTURES AND CARICATURES 
OF OUT-DOOR LIFE. 


BEING ‘* JUDGE’sS” 


FPRIiOnD. 10 COAT se. 


JUDGE'S SERIALS. 


TEN CENTS 





PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, PER SINGLE NUMBER. 


“THE MAN WHO TALKS.” 
“THE GERMAN POLICEMAN.” 
“ZIM’S SKETCHES.” 

“BLACK AND TAN.” 

“THE BLUE PENCIL CLUB.” 
“THE COLD SNAP.” 

“THE DUDE.”’ 


No. |. 
No. 2 
No. 3. 
No. 4. 
No. 5 
No. 6 
No. 7 


To be had of all book and news dealers, or mailed on receipt of 


price by 
THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY, 


pate eet 
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HIS 


Mrs. Catvert— What are you reading, 


Mr. CALVERT—* 


Mrs. CaALVERT—" What will those daring 


MORNING 


BATH. 


my dear?” 


Blank-blankety-blink-blank-blank a 


novelists write 


next?” And she walked away, 


oblivious of the fact that the calla-lily at her corsage had been picked that morning 


before the dew got out of it. 


























: ae » | 
Its superior excellence proven in millions of 


homes for more than a quarter ofa century i¢ is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the 
Strongest, Purest. and most Healthful Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Ammonia, 
Lime, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. LovIs. 


ST 





WHEN YOU ORDER 





BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Attempts are frequently made to palm off tn- 
ferior Waters bearing labels closely resembling 
the genuine Apollinaris labels. 

Bottles bearing the genuine Apollinaris labels 
gre frequently filled with ¢ spurious article, 


LOOK AT THE CORK, 
which, if genuine is branded with the name 
of the Apollinaris Company, Limited, and the 
words ** Apollinaris Brunnen an an- 
chor. 


” , 
arouna 


DEA Entirely Cured by | 
Peck’s Pat. smapeoced 
Tubular Ear Cushions. Whispers heard dis- |, 
tinctly. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjusting. 
Success ui when all remedies fail. Sold on y 
ws, F. E ISCOX, 853 Broadway, cor. 14th 





. Write or call for illustrated book of proofs FREE 








ant OUT 


My new book, just finished; 
August 15, 1889, on the latest 
styles of Hair-DREsSING as 
now worn by the 

EXCLUSIVE 400, 
sent free to Every Lapy who 
writes for it, and every Gen- 





tleman who may have a 
mother, wife, sister or 
daughter should insist that they do write for it. 


Mrs. C. T HOM PSON, 


224 Fifth Avenue. New York. 


NESS “"“ Noise: ses in HE LEAD 





FUN THREADS 


In Every Vv ariety. 


IRISH 


LADIES, Use the Best! | 


WHETHER FOR 


OR OTHER 1 FANCY WORK. 


Batton-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, | 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


LIEBIC COMPANY'S. 
EXTRACT ofMEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for 
Soups, Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an 





invaluable tonic and an agreeable stimulant.”’ An- 
nual sale, 8,000,000 jars. - 
e . 
Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 


von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
as above, 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 
LIEBIG’ S EXTR ACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
) SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


, cards, etc., to factory. 
SLSEY & co., ‘Meriden, Conn 


Tra ESS $3. Circular $8. News- | ~ 

T paper size $44. Type-setting 

easy ; printed directions. Send 
hate ng stamps for catalogue presses, 





Don't sporl your Feet 
teath CHEAP SHOES 


Wea 


Burt &> Packard 
“Korrect Shape. 


‘ALL STYLES: 





[At aust 31, 1889. 


™~ 


BAKING 


ROYAL "poworr 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 
Light Sweet Wholesome Bread 
Delicious Pastry 


A Real Sea-bath at Home, 


BY USING 


DITMAN’S SEA-SALT 


For Producing a Real Sea-bath at Home 


By simply dissolving this Salt in ordinary water. This can be used as a luxury for its exhilarating influ- 
ence, and as a remedial agent in Debility, Languor, Rheumatism, and Weakness of the Joints, for Tender 





BARBOU R’S 











Feet, Nasal Catarrh, etc. Extracted directly from the ** foaming billows” by evaporation, at one of the 
most salubrious spots on the coast, it has all the medicinal advantages of the natural water; at the same 
time it is purified and entirely freed of all organic impurities, such as are usually found in our surf. 


A. J. DITMAN, DRUCCIST, 


Broadway, corner Barclay Street, New Vork. 


MIGHTIER S THAN /THE SWORD 
y 























The Ball- Pointed 4 pma never scratch nor spurt ; with 
e B. P. Pens writing becomes a luxury. 
Silver Gray, $1.20; Electro gilt, $1.50, per gros 
box ¢ ontaining all the varieties, 
The Federation Penholders prevent the pen blot- 
ting desk, table, or book, and provide a firm grip. 
Brice, &, 15, or 20 cents each. 

Should the stationery stores be nogioeting 
their business and unable to supply you, 
sample box of pens mailed free anywhere in 
the States for 27 cents, or with Federation 
Holder, 45 cents. upon remitting. 


s; orsample 
25 cents. 





EDINBURGH 
_ORMISTON & CLASS, 104 John Street, New York City. 


=_ WHY PAY $135? 


THE “‘COVENTRY RIVAL” SAFETY. 
All steel, 











all hollow, except handle-bars. 


Ball bearings all over. 
PRICH, $75. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
Mention this paper. 


SWEETING CYCLE CO., 


639 Arch Street, Philadelphia, _ 


. BROWNS GINGER: 


— <4 


A BRILLIANT, SATIRICAL, HUMOROUS PICTORIAL, 
PRINTED IN COLORS 
BRIMPFUL GOoOoDpD SENSE AND CLEAN READING, 
SOLD EVERYWHERE FOR 10 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $4.00 PER YEAR; $2.00 FOR SIX 
MONTHS; $1.00 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


A paper for the family and fireside. Satirica without being malicious, and humorous without being 
vulgar. No attacks upon Church (or private life), and only upon the State when 
deserved. A paper that you need not fear to read yourself or have your children read—always supposing 
that you are so blessed. 


TO BE HAD AT 


THE 








F CRAMPS 


AND 


R COLIC. 








AND! OF 


No coarse allusions. 


ALL LLERS, 
OR, 


THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


IIo FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 


NEWSDE. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL 
Low-Priced Typewriter. 


FIRST-CLASS, RAPID, DURABLE, BUSINESS. 


WORLD TYPEWRITER, 44 charac- 
ters, $10; 77 characters, $15. 
Catalogue free. Typewriter Dept., POPE MFG. 


Trrs ™~ , ~ ~ 

ABOUT GLOVES 
When you are buying gloves, remem- 
ber that there is such athing as a price 
that is too cheap. It is better to pay a 
fair price and get good gloves like 
Hutchinson's. They are made from 
selected skins in the best manner, and 
are warranted to betbe most servic- 
able made. If you want to know more 
about spores in general and Hutchin- 
son's gloves in particular, inclose stamp 
for the book about gloves. 


CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


EARL &WILSON’S 








It will inter- 





est you. Established 1862. LINEN 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, COLLARS & CUFFS 
Johnstown, N. Y. Ny 7 








THE WORLD 


iN 








